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EXPERIMENTATION IN THE OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


Various efforts have been made to extend the opportunities for 
education to adults. Among these are the opportunity schools de- 
veloped under the auspices of the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. The first of these schools was organized in 1921. 
The plan was to “extend to illiterate and near-illiterate girls and 
women the opportunity to secure continuous instruction for a period 
of time in a stimulating environment and under conditions condu- 
cive to rapid learning’”—a plan that differs widely from the much 
more common practice of having students attend only one or two 
evenings each week over a rather long period. Subsequent years saw 
the plan extended to include men and both white and colored stu- 
dents, and the schools enjoyed a rapid increase in enrolment. 

The merit and promise of the plan were such as to recommend its 
continuance and extension. Before taking steps in this direction, 
however, the authorities deemed it advisable to make a critical 
study and evaluation of the work accomplished by the school. Ac- 
cordingly, the session of the school for 1931 was organized on an ex- 
perimental basis. This procedure was made possible by a subven- 
tion granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York on behalf 
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of the American Association for Adult Education. The subvention 
was used to provide scholarships to encourage attendance on the 
school, to employ a competent psychologist for the work of testing 
to be carried on, to purchase instructional and test materials, and 
to cover the cost of supervision of the experiment as a whole. The 
cost of conducting the school was carried, as formerly, by the State 
Department of Education of South Carolina. The experiment ex- 
tended over the entire period during which the schools were in 
session, July 23 to August 22, 1931. 

An illuminating report of the experiment has recently been pub- 
lished by the American Association for Adult Education under the 
title The Opportunity Schools of South Carolina: An Experimental 
Study. The authors are the members of the committee of three re- 
sponsible for the experiment, namely, William S. Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who directed the experiment; Wil Lou Gray, 
supervisor of adult schools in South Carolina; and J. Warren Tilton, 
of Yale University, who was in charge of the work of testing. We 
quote only from the statement of purposes and scope of the experi- 
ment and from the summary and conclusions. 


PURPOSES AND SCOPE 


The chief aims of the experiment, as outlined by the committee, were to 
study critically and objectively the progress of adults of limited education when 
favorable conditions for learning are provided and to consider the advantages 
and limitations of the instruction given for students of different levels of capacity 
and achievement. Favorable conditions for learning as defined in this investiga- 
tion include opportunity to study for four weeks in an institution where the ma- 
terial needs of life are provided, a stimulating environment created, and efficient 
instruction given. Three levels of adult education were selected for study, name- 
ly, the initial stage in which specific effort is made to attain functioning literacy, 
the early literate period in which common needs predominate, and the later 
stage in which specialized curriculums are essential. Owing to the large amount 
of time and energy required in carrying on the study at the lower levels, very 
little attention could be given to the third period other than to study the achieve- 
ments of the students at the time of enrolment and to measure the progress made 
during the term. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The chief results of the educational opportunities provided merit first con- 
sideration. During the four-week term the average progress made in reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic by the students in the Clemson experimental 
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group [white students] was equivalent to the progress normally made by pri- 
mary-grade children in 3.9 school months. The average progress of students in 
the Seneca experimental group [colored students] was equivalent to that made 
by primary-grade children in 3.4 months. Some students made much greater 
progress than these averages suggest, and some made far less. From many 
points of view the average gains are gratifying. When the fact is considered, 
however, that we are comparing the progress of adults with that of young chil- 
dren, the gains reported are not altogether satisfactory. Assuming for the mo- 
ment that the students studied continue to progress during subsequent terms 
at the same rate, from eight to ten terms will be required on the average for 
them to attain functioning literacy. When both average progress and individual 
variations in progress are considered, it becomes evident that high achievement 
in the subjects which make for literacy can be attained only at the sacrifice of 
great time and effort on the part of many adults who today are not literate. 

An important question is suggested by the foregoing conclusions. Is it de- 
sirable to give less emphasis to instruction in reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing in the case of adults who learn very slowly, and greater emphasis to 
discussions of practical problems and relationships of daily life and to the enrich- 
ment of experience through oral and visual means than were provided in this 
experiment? Before this question can be answered with any degree of finality, 
several steps should be taken. First, an interesting, informing series of units 
relating to significant phases of daily living should be developed following an in- 
tensive study of the interests and needs of the types of students to which this dis- 
cussion relates. Second, careful records should be kept of the progress, difficul- 
ties, and needs of students varying widely in capacity, age, and previous school- 
ing when a carefully planned program of instruction is provided that promotes 
increased efficiency and happiness in daily living as well as literacy. Third, 
studies should be made to determine the value and limitations of both types 
of training on the habits, activities, motives, appreciation, and achievements of 
adults during a year subsequent to training. On the basis of the facts secured it 
should be possible to develop courses of instruction adapted to the practical 
needs of illiterate adults who differ widely in learning capacity. 

The average progress of the students of the Clemson intermediate group in 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic was equivalent to that normally made 
by grade-school pupils in 7.5 months. It is obvious that many adult students 
who have just attained literacy can achieve in from three to four terms in an op- 
portunity school the norms usually reached by pupils completing the elementary 
school. Such results are very encouraging. Opportunity should, therefore, be 
provided for students who wish such training to secure it. The fact that the 
students studied varied widely in the amount of progress which they made indi- 
cates that great care and wisdom should be exercised in advising students with 
respect to their work during a given term. Furthermore, provision should be 
made for individual students to advance in the three R’s as rapidly as their ca- 
pacity and energy will permit. The distinct difference in the progress of the two 
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sections which at the beginning of the term made similar scores on the achieve- 
ment tests but significantly different scores on the mental tests emphasizes the 
importance of the foregoing recommendations. 

The instruction given to the students of the intermediate group was limited 
largely to reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. This plan was adopted 
largely through necessity. Unfortunately, very little content material has been 
provided for literate adults of limited education. Adult-education workers have 
found it necessary, therefore, either to limit instruction largely to the subjects 
mentioned or to make use of books prepared for grade-school children which fail 
to supply the information and help which adults need. Before literate adults 
of limited education can receive the type of instruction that is essential to in- 
creased efficiency and happiness, appropriate teaching materials must be de- 
veloped. These materials should relate to contemporary social problems, the 
elements of good citizenship, important scientific facts which aid in understand- 
ing the machine age in which we live, the recreational arts, including good read- 
ing, music, painting, sculpture, and wholesome forms of recreation, health, and 
home-making. The materials developed should be based directly on adult needs 
and should be prepared in sufficiently simple form that they may be read with 
ease and intelligence by students of limited reading achievement. Until such 
materials are provided, adult education at the level with which we are here con- 
cerned must remain either very limited and formal in scope or inappropriate in 
content. 

The average progress of the Clemson advanced group in reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic was equal to that made normally by upper-grade pupils 
in 9.5 months. This fact shows clearly that minor deficiencies in these funda- 
mental subjects can be readily eliminated. The progress made in the other sub- 
jects included in the Stanford Achievement Test reveals equally promising pos- 
sibilities of rapid progress in the content subjects. The chief difficulty which 
arises at this level relates to the types of elective courses which should be pro- 
vided in order to meet the diverse interests and needs of students who have com- 
pleted the general training provided at the intermediate level. In this connec- 
tion, studies should be made of the interests and needs of students in given com- 
munities. Upon the basis of the findings, valuable courses should be developed. 
A few examples of this type would serve a very valuable purpose in stimulating 
similar studies in various sections of the country. 

The informal training provided at the two opportunity schools was as signifi- 
cant as the formal instruction, if not more significant in many cases. It related 
to the activities of housekeeping and of eating and serving meals, to physical 
training and recreation, to good citizenship, to the cultural influences in life, and 
to religion. No objective measures were secured of the changes in the habits, at- 
titudes, interests, and ideals of the students as a result of such training. It was 
obvious to everyone, however, who observed the students during the course of 
the term that their participation in the amenities of daily life was notably im- 
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proved, that their interests were broadened, and that their experiences were 
greatly enriched. It was very interesting and gratifying to note the stimulating 
effect on many students of the new experiences provided and the broader inter- 
ests cultivated. In order to accomplish such ends in an opportunity school a rich 
program of informal activities is essential. Detailed studies are needed, however, 
of the types of experiences which carry over most effectively into life outside of 
school and produce desirable changes in attitudes, habits, and interests 

In summary, the facts which have been presented in the study show clearly 
that agencies of adult education may render invaluable service to adults of lim 
ited education. Because of the very nature of the training provided, an oppor- 
tunity school of the type described in this report has unique possibilities of serv- 
ice. Such schools should be far more widely established. They should supple- 
ment the public school and be supported by public funds. Economic needs, 
parental indifference, a narrow curriculum, and an unstimulating school envi- 
ronment have forced thousands of boys and girls out of school before completing 
an elementary education. In addition, there are thousands who have had few 
or no educational advantages whatsoever. Thrown upon their own resources in 
a complex social organization, they are seriously handicapped. Virtually mil- 
lions of adults, both white and colored, are eager for the advantages which op- 
portunity schools afford. It is imperative that provision be made for such people 
so that they may become more efficient socially and may live much richer, hap- 
pier lives. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 

An earlier issue of the School Review reported the authorization of 
a survey of the schools of Chicago and criticized the unfavorable atti- 
tude of the local press toward the project. The survey was directed 
by Professor George D. Strayer, of the Division of Field Studies, 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the report was made available early in June. Because 
readers of this journal will have a greater interest in the section of 
the report dealing with secondary schools than in any other, treat- 
ment here will be restricted to the volume entitled Secondary Educa- 
tion in Chicago. This section of the report was prepared by Milo H. 
Stuart, assistant superintendent in charge of secondary education in 
Indianapolis, and D. H. Eikenberry, professor of school administra- 
tion in the Ohio State University. 

The scope of the report is suggested by the chapter titles: “Sec- 
ondary Education in Democratic America,” “Criteria for Measuring 
the Efficiency of High-School Education,” ‘Educational Provisions 
for Pupil Progress,” “Educational Agencies and Facilities,” “Sum- 
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mer High Schools and Night High Schools,” and “Summary and 
Recommendations.” The chapter last named is quoted in full. 


SUMMARY OF EXCELLENT FEATURES FOUND IN 
Cuicaco HicH ScHOOLS 

The survey of the Chicago high schools has revealed a number of excellent 
and commendable features. Some of these are peculiar to one or two schools 
only, and others are more general. Among these, the outstanding ones are as 
follows: 

1. The devotion of the Chicago high-school administrators and teachers to 
the educational welfare of Chicago’s boys and girls. 

2. The success of the high-school principals and their administrative as- 
sistants in organizing their high schools under tremendous limitations of building 
facilities. 

3. The remarkable progress of the junior high school movement in the eight 
years since its inauguration. 

4. The fine co-operative efforts on the part of certain junior and senior high 
school principals and their faculties to effect better articulation between the 
junior and the senior high schools. 

5. The excellent program of extra-curriculum activities in some of the schools. 

6. The emphasis that is placed upon guidance in some of the schools. 

7. The excellent work of the Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

8. The attention paid to individual differences in some of the schools. 

g. The efficient attendance system found in several schools. 

10. The excellent efforts toward developing better teaching techniques in 
some of the schools. 

11. The emphasis placed upon supervision by some of the high-school princi- 
pals. 

12. The work of the summer high schools in providing opportunities for re- 
view and for advanced study. 

13. The work of the night high schools in providing standard high-school 
education for those unable to attend the day high schools. 

14. The excellent cafeterias found in some of the schools. 

15. The effort made by the citizens of Chicago to offer the advantages of 
secondary education to all. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The survey staff, after a careful study of all of the data collected through the 
means described in the Introduction, offers the following recommendations 
which, it is believed, when put into execution will materially improve the Chi- 
cago secondary-school system. 

It is recommended— 

1. That professional teachers’ meetings be made a regular part of the pro- 
fessional work of the Chicago secondary schools. These meetings of adminis- 
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trators, individual school faculties, interschool faculties, department groups, and 
research committees should clarify the thinking with respect to the special pur- 
poses of the junior high schools and of the senior high schools. They should 
further consider such vital topics as: the development of provisions for indi- 
vidual differences, articulation within and between the various units in the 
secondary field, and should accept as an all-comprehensive responsibility the 
solution of professional problems such as those presented in this survey. 

2. That curricular differentiation in the junior high school be postponed until 
the ninth year, thereby extending the period of exploration and tryouts through 
the eighth year. 

3. That the curricular findings in the ninth year receive greater emphasis as 
the basis for curricular classification in the senior high school. 

4. That all the pupils in the ninth grades be transferred from the senior high 
school division to the junior high school division as soon as possible. 

5. That the present junior high school development be carried through to 
100 per cent completion as soon as financial conditions permit. 

6. That all present senior high school curriculums be carefully studied with 
reference to such reconstruction as may be necessary to make them distinctive 
and purposeful in character. 

7. That the number of short curriculums in the senior high school be con- 
tinued and extended wherever the demand seems sufficient, since these courses 
are terminal in character for many students unable to continue in school for a 
longer period. 

8. That all of the two-year courses be made to articulate with some or all of 
the four-year courses in such a manner that pupils completing the short courses 
may continue through the election of core subjects and graduate without mate- 
rial loss of time. 

g. That the extra-curriculum activities be broadened and strengthened and 
that the purposes each is to serve in the lives of the pupils be clearly defined in 
order that student initiative, group leadership, and civic responsibility may have 
wide application. 

10. That pupil participation become the watchword in all of the undertak- 
ings of the school to the end that the boys and girls may be partners with the 
faculty in building an institution out of which only the best possible future citi- 
zens may come. 

11. That a better articulation throughout the secondary program be estab- 
lished; that particular attention be paid to gaps between divisions of the school 
system—Grades VI to VII, eighth to ninth year junior high, eighth to ninth 
senior high, and ninth to tenth senior high; and that common practice and com- 
mon understanding with respect to purposes, curriculums, extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities, methods, marks, and guidance receive attention. 

12. That provision be made in the semester organization plans whereby 
vacant rooms which of necessity must occur even in buildings with high per- 
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centages of room utilization may be occupied by teachers on free time for the 
purpose of giving attention to individuals and to special groups. 

13. That the activities of the Vocational Guidance Bureau be continued and 
its co-operation with the various high schools be further encouraged. 

14. That each school set up its own program of guidance with its own teach- 
ers under the specific direction of the principal. The guidance teacher from the 
central bureau would, under this plan, become a member of the high-school 
faculty, but the co-operation as heretofore should exist, and the guidance pro- 
gram should be enlarged to include not only vocational and educational guidance 
but personal guidance as well. 

15. That the home rooms be developed as primary centers for guidance 
through which all guidance data collected by the school shall find application 
and that the home-room periods be of sufficient length to permit of the guidance 
activities. 

16. That a complete and comprehensive record system be established which 
shall include as a minimum records of scholarship, attendance, health, and per- 
sonal traits. 

17. That a cumulative record system extending through Grades VII to XII 
be established which provides for the transfer of the record with the transfer of 
the pupil. 

18. That professional records, statistical and historical, become the continu- 
ous responsibility of the principal’s office. 

19. That the library facilities be extended as rapidly as possible in the junior 
and senior high schools toward the goal set by the standards of the American 
Library Association. 

20. That the cafeteria in each high school be enlarged where necessary to 
accommodate all of the pupils of the school, that it be integrated with the edu- 
cational program of the school, and that the spirit of the cafeteria be made to 
conform, so far as possible, to the general ideals of the school. 

21. That class size be reduced to the standard of the North Central Associa- 
tion which provides as an absolute maximum 160 pupils per teacher daily. 

22. That careful study be given to the problem of pupil failures with special 
reference to the responsibility of the school for making paramount the education- 
al needs of its pupils. 

23. That heads of departments be created in the junior and senior high 
schools charged with the responsibility for administration and supervision with- 
in their departments, to the end that all the resources of each department be 
organized with respect to individual differences and that all teachers devote full 
and effective effort to the welfare of each pupil. Department heads should have 
time for such administration and supervision allotted on the basis of 5 per cent 
of the school day for each teacher in the department up to twenty. 

24. That the clerical personnel be at once enlarged to one clerk for each thou- 
sand students and that the number be raised to one to five hundred students as 
soon as the present emergency is past. 
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25. That the summer high schools be re-established as soon as the present 
emergency is past. 
26. That the night high schools be continued and in every way fostered. 


PUPIL AID IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Schools everywhere are grappling with the problems brought on 
by the current economic recession. The daily and weekly press in 
communities throughout the country are reporting a multitude of 
types of effort to study and deal with these problems. Because Min- 
neapolis has been one of the leaders in the visiting-teacher move- 
ment, the school system there has been at an advantage in having 
available an agency particularly serviceable both for studying and 
for dealing with the emergency. Julia K. Drew, in a recent issue of 
the Vocational Guidance Bulletin published by the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, reports the work of the visiting teachers as a group and 
the activities of co-operating organizations aiming to ameliorate the 
distresses of the period. 

Public schools in most communities have been forced to enter the field of 
relief. Minneapolis is no exception, and during the past year the major part 
of the time and effort of the visiting-teacher staff has been given to welfare 
problems. Heavy demands have also fallen upon other school departments in- 
cluding school nurses, social workers in the Attendance Department, and school 
counselors. 

Problems which have been most urgent are the need for clothing, food, school 
equipment, glasses, scholarship aid, car fare, and part-time employment. Since 
January 1, 1932, visiting teachers have made a special report on this phase of 
their work which gives a vivid picture of the situation in the forty schools to 
which the staff of nineteen visiting teachers are assigned. 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN 
EFERRED 


January | February} March 


Clothing 498 438 460 
2 


Food (breakfast, lunches, cocoa, milk)| 43 
School equipment (books, gym outfits, 

Glasses 25 32 21 


72 


666 {1,055 752 


The tremendous number of pupils referred to visiting teachers for clothing 
is due to the fact that families receiving help from the Department of Public 
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Relief are not provided with clothing by this department. Parents with children 
in public schools are sent to the schools for cards authorizing them to obtain 
clothing from the Public School Child Welfare Committee of the Parent Teacher 
Council. Investigations are made by visiting teachers previous to issuing cards. 

Children in need of hot lunches are referred to visiting teachers by social 
workers, parents, and teachers. These lunches are arranged in special cases by 
obtaining lunch-room jobs for pupils, or they are paid for through funds fur- 
nished by local parents-and-teachers associations, teachers, or clubs. Break- 
fasts and midmorning milk and cocoa are being served to some children at school, 
but food budgets allowed by relief agencies in Minneapolis have been more near- 
ly adequate to the needs of the families than has been the case in some cities, and 
the schools have not felt it necessary to enter extensively into this field which 
more properly belongs to relief agencies. 

Requests for school equipment loom large, particularly in February, at the 
beginning of the new term. In the high schools where pupils must furnish their 
own books, loans are made to pupils recommended by visiting teachers and 
counselors from a special Board of Education book fund. Demands upon this 
fund have increased tremendously as is shown by the following data: first se- 
mester, 1929-30, $451.90; first semester, 1931-32, $1,138.25. In certain schools 
the number of pupils needing books doubled, trebled, and even quadrupled dur- 
ing this period. Other school supplies needed by pupils, such as notebooks, 
laboratory fees, and materials for sewing classes, are provided for in the budgets 
of special departments and from local school funds. 

The need for free glasses has been acute. A revolving fund furnished by the 
Junior Red Cross has been of great assistance in providing glasses for elemen- 
tary-school children although only urgent cases can be cared for during the pres- 
ent crisis. The parents repay the money when they are able to do so. During the 
school year 1928-29, a total of $804.15 was spent, whereas during the present 
school year $1,000 was spent before the end of March. This practically ex- 
hausted the funds available. In junior and senior high schools it has been harder 
to meet this need although some students have been furnished glasses through 
funds from school entertainments or parents-and-teachers association gifts. 

Securing scholarships for high-school pupils who need help to continue in 
school has been an important phase of visiting-teacher and counselor work for 
the past five years. Monthly grants of $5 or $10 are made annually to about 
forty high-school] students from funds raised by the parents-and-teachers associ- 
ations, a Masonic lodge, and the Fifth District Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Students are recommended by a committee of visiting teachers and counselors, 
and the students receiving scholarships are supervised by the local visiting teach- 
er or counselor. Applications for scholarships have been so heavy this year that 
the Visiting Teacher-Counselor Scholarship Committee has attempted to raise 
an emergency fund to take care of additional cases. Contributions to this fund 
have been made by the student clubs of West High School and by various wom- 
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en’s clubs. This month the Council of Parents and Teachers Associations has 
sponsored a city wide “gym show” in order to increase funds. 

Car fare to the vocational schools has been a serious problem in many cases. 
The special welfare fund of the Board of Education available for this need was 
exhausted months ago, and an emergency fund has been drawn upon. 

Problems of child welfare and school relief have become so complicated that 
Superintendent Carroll R. Reed recently appointed a committee consisting of 
members of the administrative staff, special-service departments, and principals 
to confer with executives of various social agencies on problems which concern 
both groups. This committee has just completed a survey of facilities and funds 
within the individual schools available for student relief. Suggestions as to 
means for closer co-operation between the schools and community agencies were 
gathered. 

This survey will form a basis for developing plans for meeting relief prob- 
lems of pupils more adequately. It should also lead to closer co-operation be- 
tween the schools and social agencies in meeting the needs of children during 
this social and economic crisis. 


ACTIVITIES OF A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A recent issue of the Denver Public Schools Bulletin is devoted to 
the school library. One of the brief articles in this issue was prepared 
by Iva Oliver and Emma M. Brown, respectively the librarian and 


the principal of the Skinner Junior High School of Denver, and is 
entitled ““The Functions of the Junior High School Library.” The 
authors describe the dynamic array of activities being carried on in 
connection with the library of that school. These are so suggestive 
of possibilities of the library’s usefulness in the education of adoles- 
cents that most of the article is quoted here. 


The particular library of which we write is filled almost every period of the 
day to its capacity. It is the plan of the school that every teacher schedule each 
of his classes for at least one period of free reading during the semester. In an 
effort to anticipate the desires of the class, small groups of books are placed 
about the library. The class then reports at the beginning of the hour; and, al- 
though it is a free-reading period, the librarian must be on hand to suggest 
books to those who do not know what they wish and to help those with more 
definite ideas to find what they want. At the end of the hour an opportunity to 
check out a book is given each child. Last year 28,101 books were circulated— 
fiction, 17,902; non-fiction, 10,199. 

Two years ago we discovered that 8 A social-science students who had four 
periods of recitation and one period of free reading in the library did better work 
on the final tests than did those who had five periods of recitation a week 
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Classes are scheduled in the library for still another purpose. Many of the 
social-science, English, general-science, art, and language classes come “‘to get 
background.” Last year there were 848 requests of this kind. “May we have 
forty books on England next Monday first hour?” is a typical request. Probably 
no junior high school library in Denver has forty books exclusively on England, 
but the range of interests represented makes it possible to meet the demand. 
One child may want to know about famous buildings in England; another, about 
art. Famous kings and queens will have an interest for some, while others may 
be delighted with old English folk tales. 

Often a teacher wishes to give his class this opportunity but is unable to se- 
cure an hour in the library. The next best thing seems to be to send such a group 
of books to the classroom for an hour. Sometimes a teacher will make that re- 
quest after having had his group in the library. More definite assignments are 
given the pupils, and the books are sometimes rechecked to them. 

Then there are the instructional classes. Seven-B’s are given lessons covering 
(1) general rules of the library, (2) classification of books, (3) card catalogue, 
(4) parts of a book, and (5) encyclopedias. These lessons are taught by the li- 
brarian in the library. The social-science teachers teach the use of atlases and 
gazetteers to the 7 A’s, of the card catalogue to the 8 B’s, and of the World Al- 
manac to the 9 B’s. The English teachers have lessons on “‘your personal li- 
brary” and the Readers’ Guide for the 8 A’s and on the unabridged dictionary 
for the 7 A’s. As many of these lessons as possible are taught in the library in 
order to get the library atmosphere. 

This library is also the center of much pupil activity. Thirty-five boys and 
girls, one representative from each home room, make up what .is called the li- 
brary council. The purpose of this group is to promote a good spirit between the 
library and the home rooms and to assist the librarian in collecting fines and in 
getting in overdue books. During Book Week this year the library council was 
responsible for five interesting book exhibits in the library. 

Children who are eager to help the librarian are enrolled as library assistants. 
Without such help it would be an impossibility for one librarian to care for the 
library. An effort is made to divide the work so that each child will get some 
real benefit from what he is doing. Time after time these children remark, “I 
never read so much before. I didn’t know there were so many good books.” 
Some become interested in library work as a profession; and this training, though 
elementary, should prove an excellent background for future work. 

An interesting and growing collection of professional books, pamphlets, and 
magazines is being placed in the library. Frequently the librarian puts brief 
summaries of the most pertinent and interesting material which has been re- 
cently acquired into the daily bulletin 

Once during the semester the librarian invites the chairman of each depart- 
ment to schedule a departmental meeting in the library. At this time she in- 
forms the members of the department of the material which the library can offer 
them for use in their classes. 
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The librarian visits classes in order that she may be informed as to the needs 
of the several departments. 

It seems to us that of all the things to be accomplished in a junior high school 
library, two are pre-eminent: the creation of a love for good literature and the 
teaching of the essentials necessary for one to use a library effectively. Hand in 
hand with that goes the building and the maintaining of the best collection pos- 
sible. In the accomplishment of these ends the librarian is the central figure. 
As Justice Marvin Rosenberry of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin stated, “The 
difference between a library and a warehouse where books are stored is the li- 
brarian.” 


PART-TIME CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


This section of the January School Review carried a brief descrip- 
tion of a plan of part-time co-operative industrial training in a small 
community—the plan in operation in the Flathead County High 
School of Kalispell, Montana. Although co-operative plans are less 
unusual in the larger cities, it is not often that the reader of educa- 
tional literature encounters information concerning their status or 
progress. The May issue of High Points (a journal concerning the 
work of the high schools of New York City) contains a brief article 
dealing with the plan as it is working out in New York City—an 
article prepared by Ellen L. Osgood, co-ordinator in charge of the 
Office for Part-Time and Co-operative Employment of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance and Placement. We quote most of the arti- 
cle, omitting the tables. 


At present one thousand pupils are enrolled in the co-operative courses in 
Newtown High School, Julia Richman High School, and Textile High School. 
The placement of these pupils and all contacts between the schools and industry 
are made through the office of Mr. Charles M. Smith, director of guidance and 
placement. These pupils work one week and attend school the next. They are 
all employed in offices or retail stores and in school are taking up office work or 
selling. 

A study of the June, 1931, graduates of the co-operative courses brought out 
several interesting features. In the first place, a very large percentage (91 per 
cent) of all the graduates were placed at the time of graduation, and most of 
these (85 per cent) were still with the same firms in October. The high per- 
centage placed is striking in view of the serious business depression which makes 
it extremely difficult to place the full-time high-school graduates. The high per- 
centage that continued with the co-operative firms was due in part to successful 
adjustment during the period of co-operative employment and in part to the 
depression. In other years co-operative graduates were often tempted away 
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from co-operating firms by offers of higher pay when promotion with the co- 
operating firms did not come quickly enough to suit them. In some cases, this 
was a good thing for the worker, but quite as often it took him out of a firm 
where he was established and had a future and stability of employment without 
compensating advantages. Certainly, to the co-operating firms, it is an advan- 
tage to retain most of the young people they have helped to train. 

The second point of special interest in this study is the improvement in both 
positions and pay which took place between graduation and October. This im- 
provement was far less than in previous years but was highly satisfactory in the 
face of the business depression. The [number in the] messenger group dropped 
from 17 to 1 and [in] the merchandise-checker group from 9 to 5. One settle- 
ment clerk came out of the group of clerical workers in the accounting depart- 
ment of the telephone company known as ticket-sorters, and other up-gradings 
took place. The average [weekly] pay increased from $13.78 to $14.79. 

The third interesting point brought out by the questionnaires on which this 
study was based is that no job listed proved to require a knowledge of stenog- 
raphy and no bookkeeping beyond the first year. The ticket-sorter, so called, 
used typing and comptometer-operating during part of each month, as well as 
sorting and filing. Many clerical jobs required some typing and arithmetic. Al- 
most without exception, the knowledge of the business which had been gained 
during the period of co-operation was essential in the job. 

All the larger employers were interviewed at the time this study was made. 


Through these interviews, it became apparent that personality, appearance, 
manner, and attitude toward the job and toward fellow-workers played an im- 
portant part in the success of these pupils. These findings have thus justified 
the training which is given, both in the schools and in the office of the director, 
and have indicated that the development of good attitudes and an intelligent in- 
terest in the work experience are quite as important as any technical training in 
vocational subjects. 


LARGE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The United States Daily quotes E. M. Foster, chief of the Statis- 
tical Division in the United States Office of Education, as reporting 
that there are in the country thirty high schools which now have en- 
rolments of five thousand or more pupils and that fourteen city high 
schools enrol more than six thousand pupils. Of these schools, five 
have enrolments in excess of eight thousand. New York City has the 
largest school, the De Witt Clinton High School, which reported an 
enrolment of 10,059. Brooklyn has one school with 9,944, the New 
Utrecht High School; and another, the James Madison High School, 
with 8,711. The James Monroe High School in New York City re- 
ported 8,572 pupils. Large high schools in other cities are: in Chi- 
cago, the Carl Schurz High School with 8,106 pupils, the Austin 
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High School with 6,547, and the Albert G. Lane and Roosevelt High 
Schools with more than 5,000 each; in San Francisco, the Evening 
High School of Commerce with 5,728; in Indianapolis, the Arsenal 
Technical School with 5,421; in Jersey City, the William L. Dickin- 
son High School with more than 5,000. We are not told whether 
these figures include only full-time or both full-time and part-time 
pupils. Presumably they refer chiefly to full-time enrolments. 

The United States Daily goes on to say—we assume on the author- 
ity of Mr. Foster: 

Large schools have very much the same advantages and disadvantages as the 
large university or college. Where there are greater numbers, facilities can be 
introduced and made available which often are impossible where enrolments are 
smaller. On the other hand, students tend to become regimented, lose their 
identity, and suffer serious handicaps in their contacts with each other and with 
their instructors. Students as individuals tend to become more remote from the 
teacher in the large schools. 

This lack of contacts makes it more difficult for the educational system to 
find out the abilities, aptitudes, and needs of the individual. It vitiates the op- 
portunity for thoroughgoing guidance where teachers are in charge of large num- 
bers and are compelled to reckon with groups rather than individuals. 


The January, 1931, issue of the School Review drew on a study by 
Willis E. Tower, district superintendent of senior high schools in 
Chicago, reporting the dominant trend of both practice and opinion 
toward senior high schools accommodating large enrolments, but 
neither the practice nor opinion cited contemplated enrolments up 
to eight or ten thousand. The presumption is, to be sure, that the 
individual will be more easily lost sight of in schools with enrolments 
above five thousand than in schools with few pupils, but the fact of 
neglect of the individual in the larger as compared with smaller en- 
rolments has never been established. At the time of commenting on 
Tower’s study, it was pointed out that the whole issue is one which 
lends itself to investigation rather than to mere opinion and that 
there appear to be tangible elements which should encourage ob- 
jective analysis. It should be possible to ascertain the extent to 
which the administration of the school penetrates or can penetrate 
to the individual pupil in schools with diverse enrolments. If such 
an investigation were carried to a successful conclusion, one more of 
the heated controversies which from time to time claim the energies 
and agitate the emotions of school people would be laid to rest. 
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MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to a report on recent progress and conditions of muse- 
ums submitted by Laurence V. Coleman, director of the American 
Association of Museums, to the United States Office of Education 
and published in Bulletin Number 20, 1931, there are now fourteen 
hundred museums in the United States. On an average, a new mu- 
seum was founded every two weeks during the period 1928-30. 
These institutions, for years regarded as luxuries for large cities, are 
being increasingly recognized as the educational need of every com- 
munity. Forty of fifty museums recently established are in commu- 
nities with populations of less than a hundred thousand. New muse- 
ums in small communities have been established in Anniston, Ala- 
bama; Covington, Kentucky; Dalton, Massachusetts; Dearborn, 
Michigan; Doylestown, Pennsylvania; Hagerstown, Maryland; 
Montgomery, Alabama; New London, Connecticut; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Wheeling, West Virginia; and White Plains, New York. Cole- 
man indicates that the most decided development of museums 
among the states in recent years has been in Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and the states of the Pacific Coast. 

The modern trend is distinctly away from museums embracing 
more than a single field. There is much discussion of decentraliza- 
tion, and “subjects are replacing objects” as museum exhibits. Mu- 
seums of today are found, not only in houses or buildings, but “‘also 
in trails through woods and fields.” During the past decade thirteen 
trail-side museums have been established. 

The majority of museums recently established are devoted to art, 
science, and history. The study reveals a total neglect of art in 
state and national appropriations for museums recently established. 
State support has gone largely toward museums dealing with science 
and national support largely toward outdoor museums. Museums in 
the smaller communities favor history; those in larger cities give 
first place to art. The total capital outlay for buildings for public 
museums during the last ten years in the United States is estimated 
at more than a hundred million dollars. 

Thousands of school classes now visit museums, and workable 
methods of meeting pupils’ needs are being developed and applied. 


THE NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
University of Chicago 


Some of the early skepticism regarding standardized tests in edu- 
cation evidently grew out of a deep-seated notion that there are 
natural barriers to the measurement of minds. It is probably the 
thought of many that mental measurement is practically impossible 
because there seems to be no way of applying measuring instruments 
to those rather intangible things known as psychic states. A study 
of measuring methods will show, however, that investigators have 
no such preposterous purpose as measuring states in the stream of 
consciousness. They start with the notion that learning is modifica- 
tion of behavior. Their conception of the learning process is thor- 
oughly functional and behavioristic. The procedure is founded on 
an objective basis. A test presents certain definite, objective stimuli 
to a pupil. It provides also for an objective record of his reactions. 
The score is nothing but a summarization of these reactions. The 
existence of psychic states may not be denied, but, if they exist, they 
are ignored. The method is objective enough to satisfy the require- 
ments of the most ardent behaviorist. 

The attitude of workers in the field is well expressed in the credo 
of Thorndike: 

Whatever exists at all exists in some amount. To know it thoroughly involves 
knowing its quantity as well as its quality. Education is concerned with changes 
in human beings; a change is a difference between two conditions; each of these 
conditions is known to us only by the products produced by it—things made, 
words spoken, acts performed, and the like. To measure any of these products 
means to define its amount in some way so that competent persons will know 
how large it is, better than they would without measurement. To measure a 
product well means so to define its amount that competent persons will know 
how large it is, with some precision, and that this knowledge may be convenient- 
ly recorded and used. This is the general credo of those who, in the last decade, 
have been busy trying to extend and improve measurements of educational 
products." 


1 E. L. Thorndike, ‘The Nature, Purposes, and General Methods of Measurements 
of Educational Products,” The Measurement of Educational Products, p. 16. Seventeenth 
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It is extremely important to obtain this general outlook on educa- 
tional measurement. Once acquired, it will help immensely to keep 
one’s thinking straight. For example, in the literature of testing one 
often finds references to the measurement of the “ability” of a pupil. 
There is a tendency to think of ability as a psychic power, faculty, 
or entity whose measurement is being attempted. This thought is 
not that of the experts. They conceive ability to be actual or poten- 
tial performance. Their view is that ability is observable in reaction, 
performance, response, what the pupil does. It is the observable be- 
havior that they measure. 

Once this step in the direction of objectivity is taken, one might 
easily infer a close parallelism between the technique of educational 
measurement and that of physical measurement. In fact, the princi- 
ples employed in the two cases are identical. One speaks of the yard- 
stick as an instrument for measuring the length of a table, of the 
thermometer as an instrument for measuring the temperature of a 
room. The yardstick measures a quality (characteristic, property) 
of an object; likewise, the thermometer. In one case it is the quality 
of length; in the other, the quality of temperature. The measuring 
instrument indicates the quantity (amount, degree) of the quality in 
each case. It is the same with all measuring instruments, and this 
fact is inseparably linked with the idea that an object may be re- 
garded as the sum of its qualities. Measuring the qualities measures 
the object. 

If one thinks in like manner of the reactions of individuals, one 
can relieve the discussions in this field of a vast amount of hazi- 
ness about quantity and quality and their relation to measuring 
operations. It should be emphasized that all educational measure- 
ment deals with qualities of the reactions of individuals, even if this 
fact is not evident from the terminology employed. The terms 
“quality” and “rate” are used in reference to reading, writing, and 
computation, as if rate were something other than a quality of the 
pupil’s reaction. The confusion arises from the use of the term 
“quality” to apply to a characteristic in the performance of the 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1918. 
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child that might better be referred to as “accuracy.’”’ The qualities 
of accuracy and rate are measured in amounts, just as the qualities 
of length and weight of physical objects. In other words, “quantity” 
means an amount of some quality, whether in the world of physical 
objects or in that of human reactions. Qualities are measured in 
quantitative terms. The qualities of objects always seem to come in 
some amount, and it is conceivable that the amount is always meas- 
urable with more or less precision. It is the aim of measurement 
everywhere to increase the number of significant qualities that can 
be measured and the precision with which they can be measured. 

The question of precision in measurement has given rise not only 
to needless apologies of educators for the infant science of education 
but also to the belief of certain critics that the foundations of educa- 
tional measurement are unsound. There is, however, no need, so far 
as this point is concerned, for any inferiority complex on the part of 
members of the educational profession. Educational science today 
not only measures in accordance with sound principles, but, like 
physical science, it also measures the reliability of its measurements. 
Just as the physicist computes the probable error of a measurement, 
so the educator computes the probable error of a score. The method 
of computation is well known in both fields. Some individual test 
scores have a probable error of as much as 5 points on a 100-point 
scale, while others have an error of less than half this amount. This 
degree of error is admittedly large in comparison with that of most 
physical measurements. It is due, for the most part, to the greater 
instability of the object of measurement in education—a fact which 
has led to the belief in some quarters that indices of the reliability of 
educational tests might better be regarded as indices of pupil insta- 
bility. In this connection it should be remembered that all measure- 
ments are statistical approximations and that, because of the nature 
of the material, the refinement of methods, and the skill of observers, 
the approximations are closer to the true measures in some fields 
than in others. 

With this outlook on the foundations of mental measurement, let 
us examine briefly the two kinds of measuring instruments with 
which educators are most concerned, namely, intelligence tests and 
achievement tests. The names of these tests indicate the ends which 
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they are designed to serve. They are used to measure the general in- 
telligence and the educational achievement of pupils, respectively. 

If one start with the notion of intelligence as ability to learn (and 
one has a right, if not a duty, to define his terms), it is not difficult to 
see that this ability is objectively observable in a modification of 
behavior, in a change of performance. If an organism comes through 
practice to react to an object in a way in which it was not previously 
able to react, there is learning, and so intelligence. In this sense in- 
telligence has been found as far down in the animal scale as the in- 
fusorians. How much farther it goes is not known. 

It should be observed that intelligence tests do not measure modi- 
fication of behavior directly. If modification of behavior were to be 
directly measured, it would be necessary to measure the performance 
of an individual on two different occasions separated by an interval 
of time and to compute the amount of change in behavior. The in- 
telligence tester arrives at the degree of intelligence of his subject by 
a process of inference. His procedure involves a fundamental postu- 
late not often enough recognized. He measures the accuracy and the 
rate of reaction of several individuals of the same age to the stimuli 
or items of his test and concludes that the person who has the highest 
score has the greatest intelligence. The conclusion rests on the as- 
sumption that the individuals have had equal opportunity to prepare 
for the reactions on which they are tested. The inference is that 
ability to learn is in proportion to the amount learned, other things 
being equal. This inference means that the intelligence test is in its 
first intent a type of achievement test. It measures the acquisition 
of responses to certain common or generally encountered elements of 
the environment. It provides a quantitative index of knowledge ac- 
quired, skills formed, methods learned, and the like. 

The assumption in the case of any group of equality of oppor- 
tunity to acquire the responses called for in an intelligence test is, 
of course, open to question. On first thought, such an assumption 
may appear entirely unwarranted, for any stimulus taken at random 
is likely to have been presented an unequal rather than an equal 
number of times to any two individuals. The test-maker’s defense 
must be built on the law of averages. He may argue that one stimu- 
lus may have been more frequently presented to the first individual, 
another more frequently to the second, and so on for the large num- 
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ber of items in the test, with the result that the average number of 
opportunities to learn in the one case can be expected to differ by 
no significant amount from the average number in the other. It is 
a statistical assumption. 

At best, such an assumption leaves a weakness in intelligence test- 
ing. Its validity should be determined, if possible, by experiment. 
The problem may be restated as follows: Are the measurements 
made by intelligence tests accurately indicative of ability to learn? 
This problem could be studied by obtaining direct measures of the 
learning ability of a sufficiently large number of individuals and 
finding the correlations between such measures and the scores of the 
same individuals on an intelligence test. Ideally, the attainments of 
the individuals should be directed and improvement measured under 
controlled conditions in all important types of learning. 

In comparison with intelligence tests, let us examine briefly the 
so-called “achievement” tests. Achievement is often regarded as 
something very different from intelligence. The term is used by spe- 
cialists in educational measurement to denote attainment in school 
subjects. Accordingly, achievement tests, almost without exception, 
bear the names of school subjects and are designed to measure 
what has been learned in these subjects. They register the accuracy 
and rate of reactions—skills, knowledges, and the like—acquired in 
the course of exposure to the content of the subjects. 

A comparison of intelligence tests and achievement tests shows 
that both measure products of learning and that both are achieve- 
ment tests in a broad sense of this term. Their principal difference 
is in the kinds of achievement measured. In the case of the intelli- 
gence test, the situation to which responses are made are, as already 
noted, more general in character; in the case of the achievement 
test, the situations concern a given subject of study. One might 
well ask, therefore, “What is revealed by a general-intelligence test, 
such as the National Intelligence Test, that is not revealed by a 
general-achievement test, such as the New Stanford Achievement 
Test?” Kelley submits quantitative evidence to show that they 
measure the same thing to the extent of about go per cent." This 
conclusion seems credible because a general-achievement test is com- 


*Truman Lee Kelley, Interpretation of Educational Measurements, pp. 202-9. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. 
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posed of material from a large number of school subjects and might 
have a degree of generality as broad, perhaps, as a general-intelli- 
gence test. Apparently both types of tests provide measures of gen- 
eral achievement. If so, then both also provide measures of general 
intelligence. 

Starting with the threefold classification of mental activities into 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the volitional, psychologists have 
naturally aimed to measure intellectual capacity apart from emo- 
tional and volitional capacity. Measurements of the intelligence and 
the achievement of the same individuals are often distinguished on 
the assumption that the former represent intellect alone, whereas 
the latter represent a product of intellect plus the effects of emo- 
tional and volitional factors. This assumption has been prominent 
in the interpretation of the disparity existing between the scores of 
the same individuals on intelligence and achievement tests. Its 
prominence hitherto may be explained by the relatively high degree 
of disparity reported in early investigations and the simple faith that 
intelligence tests measure intelligence apart from the other factors 
mentioned. Now, however, with the discovery of a much closer 
agreement between the two sets of scores, we hold less firmly to the 
belief that intelligence scores reflect intelligence only, and we tend 
definitely to discard the assumption that the two types of tests 
differ significantly in the manner previously supposed. Moreover, 
this drift finds support in common sense, for it seems obvious that 
the responses which a person makes to the situations represented in 
intelligence tests have been greatly affected by the interest and per- 
sistence of the person measured. It has not been shown that these 
factors are not so influential in an intelligence test as in an achieve- 
ment test. Under the circumstances, therefore, it is more logical to 
assume that the non-intellectual traits uniformly affect the measure- 
ments on the two kinds of tests than to assume that they affect those 
on one kind only. 

Another distinction sometimes made between these tests deserves 
attention. It is asserted that the intelligence test measures ability 
to think, to see relations, whereas the achievement test measures a 
product of previous instruction. An examination of the content of 
intelligence tests will show, however, that most tests in intelligence 
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batteries obviously measure the product of learning. Tests of word 
meaning, general information, memory, arithmetical computation, 
sentence meaning, narrative completion, and tests of the best-an- 
swer type will serve as good illustrations. There are other kinds of 
tests in these batteries, however, that do not so clearly belong in this 
category, such as those under the titles of “classification,” “analo- 
gies,” and “number series.” The resemblance between the latter 
and the classroom-product test is not so evident. A relation or a 
principle is explained by the tester in a given situation, and an op- 
portunity is presented to detect the relation or to apply the principle 
in other similar situations. It should be observed, however, that 
exercises of this type are being performed repeatedly in the class- 
room, and, since the items of these tests are composed of familiar 
material, one can easily understand, for other reasons than that they 
are in the minority, why tests of this type do not more noticeably 
lower the correlation between intelligence and achievement meas- 


ures. 
Terminology is partly responsible for a lack of clearness in this 
field. The name applied to one of these instruments suggests that it 


measures a process; that applied to the other, a product. The intelli- 
gence test is thought to measure learning ability; the achievement 
test, that which has been learned. Both, however, yield scores repre- 
senting reactions which have been learned. In one case the reaction 
record is used to infer an ability called intelligence; in the other it is 
allowed to stand for what it is. The general-achievement test, how- 
ever, provides evidence of ability to learn quite as well as does the 
general-intelligence test. 

Intelligence is sometimes defined as a result of inheritance, and in 
the early days of the testing movement intelligence tests were sup- 
posed by some to measure native ability. Today this conception is 
seldom referred to and should be abandoned. The problem is this: 
Does ability to learn, as measured by intelligence tests, depend en- 
tirely on inheritance? The fact is that intelligence, as measured by 
tests, varies with environment. Recent investigations of fraternal 
and identical twins conducted by Newman, Freeman, and Holzinger* 


* Karl J. Holzinger, ‘The Relative Effect of Nature and Nurture Influences on 
Twin Differences,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XX (April, 1929), 241-48. 
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seem to be conclusive on this point. Accuracy and rate of learning, 
it is found, can be affected by experience. In short, intelligence is 
coming to be regarded as something that is amenable to training. 
Moreover, the extent to which training is possible is indicated in the 
same experiments. Hereditary and environmental factors were re- 
ported to be about equal in potency as determiners of mental age. 

If one starts with other definitions of intelligence, it is possible 
that one might reach somewhat different conclusions from those ex- 
pressed in the foregoing paragraphs. There are psychologists who 
prefer to limit the term “intelligence” to a single important mental 
function, such as ability to do selective or abstract thinking, but 
even abstraction may be explained as “only an extreme case of what 
goes on in associative learning’ and hence may be regarded as one 
of several types of learning. Essentially the same comment would be 
made if intelligence were defined as ability to understand, for the 
nature of understanding is a problem in the psychology of meaning, 
and meanings are associative attachments to other objects of experi- 
ence. The process of understanding A resolves itself into an associa- 
tion of the familiar form, “‘A is B.” The copula “is” is a linguistic 
symbol for the connection. The definition chosen for this article re- 
flects a growing conception among psychologists and an attempt to 
take an inclusive rather than a partial point of view. It implies that 
the process of association is basic for all types of learning. 

By way of summary, it may be stated that the foundation of edu- 
cational measurement is as objective as that of physical measure- 
ment. One deals with qualities of the objectively observable reac- 
tions of organisms; the other, with qualities of physical objects. The 
qualities in each case are measured in definite amounts, and the 
errors of measurement are computed. The two principal kinds of edu- 
cational measuring instruments have much more in common than is 
ordinarily supposed. General-intelligence and general-achievement 
tests both measure acquired reactions or amount of learning, from 
which, other things being equal, intelligence, defined as ability to 
learn, may be inferred. 


1 Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 11, 36. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1913. 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS OF EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES IN 1931. I 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


A considerable amount of literature appeared in the field of extra- 
curriculum activities during the year 1931. The materials that are 
critical or quantitative in treatment and those of more than local 
interest are of special importance. Seventy studies of this kind are 
included in the annotated bibliography which follows. Investiga- 
tions of college situations are listed, together with those pertaining 
to the high school. In an article which will appear in a later issue of 
the School Review, a summary will be given of the conclusions of 
some of the studies, especially of those that are critical or objective 
in nature. In this summary and in the similar summaries of the two 
preceding years, a total of 207 articles and monographs and 30 pro- 
fessional books have been listed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. ALLEN, CHARLES Forrest. “Initiating a School Club Program,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 389-94. 
Describes the growth of a club program in a middle western high school and 
gives a check list of thirty-seven “reminders” to be considered in the initiation 
of a program. 


2. ANGELL, RoBEert C. “The Influence of the Economic Depression on Stu- 
dent Life at the University of Michigan,” School and Society, XXXIV 
(November 14, 1931), 649-57. 

Reports the effects of the depression on different types of student organizations 
in 1930-31. 

3. The Assembly in the Teachers College. Trenton Studies in Education, No. 1. 

Trenton, New Jersey: State Teachers College, 1931. Pp. 22. 


Reports returns from questionnaires on the assembly sent to thirty teachers’ 
colleges, twelve liberal-arts colleges, and to the student body and faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Trenton, New Jersey. 


4. ATKINSON, CARROLL. “A Merit System for Elementary Schools,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXXII (December, 1931), 294-08. 


A detailed description of the organization and administration of the merit system 
at the Fremont School, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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5. Basson, HELEN Cortulss. “The Financial Support of Clubs,” Junior- 
Senior High-School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 407-12. 
Describes the budget system used at the Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, 
California, in single organizations and in the program as a whole, emphasis being 
placed on educational values. 


. BEDICHEK, Roy. “Interschool Contests,” Junior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, V1 (October, 1931), 83-89. 
Gives an interesting informal history of competitive practices in human life 
together with reasons for the state-wide organization of interschool contests in 
various activities. 


. Brownson, Harorp G. “How To Vitalize the Teaching of Citizenship,” 
Nation’s Schools, VIII (July, 1931), 63-68. 
An excellent description of the work of the student court and an illuminating 
report on the attitudes of students toward its decisions and toward their responsi- 
bilities under student government. 


. BurNeETT, J. H., and O’BRIEN, Frep J. A. “Survey of Football Injuries in 
the High Schools of Massachusetts,” Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, II (October, 1931), 32, 33, 50. 

A valuable report of the nature of the injuries incurred in football during 1929 
and 1930 and the number affected among thousands of players. 


. CARROLL, HERBERT A. “The Psychological Story of an Interscholastic 
Debate,” English Journal, XX (November, 1931), 756-60. 
An interesting analytical description of the mental experiences through which 
the members of a team pass from the beginning to the end of their work on a de- 
bate. 


. DARGAN, JANE. “Organizing a Girls’ League in High School,” School and 
Society, XXXIIT (April 18, 1931), 534-36. 
Describes the values, activities, and organization of a girls’ league in the Morgan 
Gardiner Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut. 


. Draper, Epcar M. “The Realization of Worthy Living through Extra- 
curricular Activities,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (June, 
1931), 582-86. 

Outlines under five main heads the research that needs to be done in the field 
of extra-curriculum activities. 


. Evans, Evan E. “The Point System in Extracurricular Activities,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 421-25. 
Describes the point system and the comparatively elaborate activity record used 
at the high school in Winfield, Kansas. 


. Ewart, FRANK CARMAN. “Are Phi Beta Kappas ‘Grinds’?”’ Journal of 
Higher Education, 11 (January, 1931), 36-38. 
Reports the records in athletics, in other activities, and in outstanding achieve- 
ment as determined by inclusion in Who’s Who in America of 416 persons elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at Colgate University during the last three decades. 
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14. FRETWELL, ELBERT K. ‘Ten Tests for a School Club,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 387-89. 
States ten criteria by which the effectiveness of the work of a club may be judged. 


. Gace, H. M. (chairman). “Report of the Committee on Athletics, 1931,” 
North Central Association Quarterly, VI (September, 1931), 186-94. 
Reviews the work of approving athletic conferences, describes athletics as an 
integral part of higher education, and presents the North Central Association’s 
standards for athletic conferences. 


. GILCHRIST, RoBERT S. “Inadequacy of Training of Secondary-School 
Teachers and Principals,” School Review, XXXIX (February, 1931), 
140-46. 

Gives frequencies with which 233 principals and teachers checked 77 items in- 
cluded in the curriculum of teacher-training institutions as those in which their 
training was inadequate. 


. Grass, JAmMEs M. “Democratizing the Home Room Program,” Proceedings 
of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, pp. 96-107. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals, No. 35. Cicero, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. Church, secre- 
tary), 1931. 

Defines and gives examples of home-room work which is in harmony with educa- 
tion for democracy. 


. GORSLINE, RoBERT. ‘Pupils Testify to Leisure-Time Activities,” School 
Review, XXXIX (March, 1931), 208-12. 
Gives the answers of the pupils of the Flathead County High School, Kalispell, 
Montana, to twelve questions about what they did in leisure hours. 

. Grant, Danret L. “The Social Fraternity,” School and Society, XX XIII 
(February 14, 1931), 229-33. 
Sets forth the efforts made by a national fraternity to elevate the scholastic and 
cultural levels of its chapters and reports the results achieved. 

. GRINNELL, J. Erte. “Building an Efficient High-School Newspaper Staff,” 
School Review, XX XIX (October, 1931), 617-21. 
Describes a plan for monthly reorganization of the editorial staff of a newspaper 
on the basis of comparative merit as shown by detailed records of the previous 
month’s work. 


. Hamitton, James T. “Centralizing Outside Activities,” Nation’s Schools, 
VIII (October, 1931), 25-20. 
Describes a plan of centralization based on the employment of a special teacher 
who gives all his time to organizing and supervising extra-curriculum activities. 


. HARRIMAN, Puiip L. “The Possible Relation between Scores on a Psycho- 
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logical Examination and Membership in a College Fraternity,’ Peabody 
Journal of Education, VIII (March, 1931), 279-81. 

Compares the scores made on the Psychological Examination, 1930 Edition, of 
the American Council on Education by one hundred fraternity and one hundred 
non-fraternity Freshmen. 


. Harris, DANIEL. The Relation to College Grades of Some Factors Other than 
Intelligence. Archives of Psychology, No. 131. New York: Columbia 
University, 1931. Pp. 56. 

A statistical study of the effect on marks of participation in various types of 
extra-curriculum activities (along with other factors), with special attention to 
the intelligence of participants. 

. Hayes, WAYLAND J. “Recording the Extra-Class Activities of High-School 
Pupils,” School Review, XX XIX (June, 1931), 439-48. 

By reporting elaborate data taken from a single school and emphasizing indi- 
vidual cases, the author shows the need for full records of participation in extra- 
class and extra-school activities as a basis of effective educational guidance. 


. HENSLEY, OrLANA. “Training for Citizenship,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, V (May, 1931), 563-65. 

Discusses the activities of the Citizenship Club and the citizenship ratings and 
service credits used in the West Side Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


. JACOBSEN, JOHN M. “Athletics and Scholarship in the High School,” School 
Review, XX XIX (April, 1931), 280-87. 
Presents in tabular form the conclusions of seventeen studies of athletics, draws 


general conclusions, and makes significant criticisms of the technique of studies 
in this field. 


. JENNINGS, VircIntA. “Organization in High-School Dramatics,” English 
Journal, XX (June, 1931), 506-8. 

Briefly outlines the organization and the plan of work of a combination of the 
“open” and the “closed” types of dramatic clubs for both old and new organiza- 
tions. 


. JENNINGS, ViRGINIA. “The High-School Dramatic Coach,” English Jour- 
nal, XX (September, 1931), 586-809. 

Points out shortcomings and weaknesses common in coaches of dramatics and 
suggests remedies. 

. JOHNSEN, CHRISTINE L. “The News Column as an Integrating Activity,’ 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VI (November, 1931), 175. 


Shows how a news column in the Saturday issues of a local newspaper was man- 
aged by a junior high school with significant educational outcomes. 


. JOHNSTON, JOSEPHINE. “The Adviser and the Assembly,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, VI (October, 1931), 94-97. 

Outlines under four heads the task of the adviser in promoting and assimilating 
the assembly in the life of the school. 
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31. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and BULLARD, CATHERINE. “Student Activities 
in Junior Colleges,” Teachers College Record, XXXII (February, 1931), 
445-56. 

Gives questionnaire returns from forty-eight public and fifty-six private junior 
colleges concerning the nature of the activities offered and of the procedures 
employed in the administration of the activities. 


. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and BULLARD, CATHERINE. “The Organization of 
the Junior College as an Agency of Democracy,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXIII (December, 1931), 251-61. 

Gives data showing in how many cases the students in 104 junior colleges are 
separated from the high-school pupils in their extra-curriculum activities. 

. McKown, Harry C. “Getting the Club Program under Way,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, V1 (September, 1931), 10-13. 

Gives three useful suggestions to principals concerning the reorganization of 
clubs for the ensuing year. 

. MacLean, W. P. “The Athletic Assembly Program,” Journal of Health 
and Physical Education, IL (October, 1931), 34, 59. 


Describes the impressive ceremony attending the presentation of school letters in 
athletics at the J. Sterling Morton Township High School, Cicero, Illinois. 


. McNamara, Marte. “The Organization of an Active Club Program,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 394-98. 
Describes in seven steps the growth of a flexible organization of clubs at the 
Troup Junior High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 

. McNamara, Marie. “A Homeroom Meeting at Troup Junior High 
School,” Education, LIL (December, 1931), 199-204. 

An attractive account of an interesting and educative home-room meeting in a 
junior high school in New Haven, Connecticut. 

. McNutt, WALTER Scort. “Socializing the Community through Club Ac- 
tivities,” Education, LII (December, 1931), 239-44. 

Sets forth the value of clubs for both young people and adults as a socializing 
force of progress in the community. 


. MALLER, J. B. Tests of Sports and Hobbies, Forms A and B. New York: 
Association Press, 1931. 

A standardized test useful to scientific workers who desire to measure the effect 
of sports and hobbies on certain attitudes of both young people and adults. 

. MAYBERRY, Burt A. “A Study of High-School Pupils To Determine the 
Effect of Student Council Participation on the Formation of Certain 
Habits of Citizenship,” Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1931), 305-7. 

Compares the scores made on the Upton-Chassell citizenship scales by thirty- 
nine council members with the scores made by thirty-nine non-members who 
were similar in other traits. 
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40. MILLarD, C. V. “The Assembly Program in Operation,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXI (January, 1931), 349-57. 
Tells how to plan, develop, and produce a program of assemblies in the elemen- 
tary school. 

. Mrtter, Van. “Student Government That Governs,” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XVII (December, 1931), 677-82. 

Discusses the causes of the failure of student government in small schools and de- 
scribes the work of the council in the high school at Hordville, Nebraska. 

. Mortey, E. E. (chairman). “Report of the Committee on Athletics in 
Secondary Schools,’”’ North Central Association Quarterly, VI (June, 1931), 
21-30. 

Presents the answers of 1,751 schools concerning various aspects of the question 
of extending North Central Association policies and standards to include inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


. Murray, Errincuam C. “A Program of Student Activities and the Psy- 
chological Problem of Individual Differences,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, VI (September, 1931), 17-23. 

Points out the opportunities in extra-curriculum activities for a considerable 
amount of recognition of the individual needs of pupils suffering from a stand- 
ardized curriculum. 


. OLIVER, E. W. (chairman). ‘Report of the Fraternity Study Committee of 
Southern California,’ California Quarterly of Secondary Education, V1 
(June, 1931), 453-54. 

Gives a brief account of anti-fraternity work in California and the unfavorable 
report of the committee on the Bishop bill, permitting fraternities, then pending 
in the legislature. 

. Peters, CHARLES C., and Struck, F. THEeopore (editors). Abstracts of 
Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania State College. Penn State Studies 
in Education, No. 2. State College, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State 
College. Pp. 96. 

Three of the theses (VIII, IX, and XXV) deal with the problems of extra- 
curriculum activities. * 

. Petit, L. H. “A Study of School Contests,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, LX XXIII (October, 1931), 52-53, 94. 

Discusses critically the value of various types of contests commonly fostered in 
high schools. 

. Prerce, Paut R., and GoopMan, ToBey R. “The Elementary-School 
Newspaper,” Elementary School Journal, XXXI (June, 1931), 779-88. 
A detailed statistical analysis of the content, form, finances, and publishing aus- 
pices of thirty-five representative newspapers and one particular newspaper in 
elementary schools in Chicago. 

* On account of lack of space the conclusions of these theses will not be included in 

the summary which will appear in a later issue of the School Review. 
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48. Pratt, CHartes E. “Objective Aids in the Administration of a Club Pro- 
gram,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 
401-6. 

Reports a preliminary investigation of the effects of a club program in the Junius- 
Jordan Senior High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, on the interest taken by boys 
and girls in seven groups of leisure-time activities. 


. REICHERT, WALTER P. “An ‘Extracurricular’ Curriculum,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V1 (November, 1931), 150-54. 
Shows how extensive projects, such as art exhibits and local-history pageants, 
involve much work in the classroom, as well as outside, and how these break 
down the distinction between the curriculum and the extra-curriculum. 


. RoEMER, JosepuH. “Standards for Judging a Club Sponsor,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 398-400. 
Describes a score card for judging sponsors after one visit by the principal and 
another card for similar use at the end of the semester. 

. ROSENTHAL, HENRY W, ‘The Squad and Leader System,” Chicago Schools 
Journal, XIII (March, 1931), 326-28. 


Describes the system used in the Montefiore Special School, Chicago, whereby 
a class of leaders is trained who are to be responsible for many kinds of athletic 
games during the following month. 


. Ruce, Earte U. “Student Activities as a Means of Providing for Adoles- 


cent Needs,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (January, 
1931), 294-99. 

Discusses the contributions of extra-curriculum activities to the educational 
needs of adolescence. 


. RussELL, R. D. “Determining the Status of the High School Assembly,” 
Nation’s Schools, VIII (August, 1931), 69-73. 
A statistical study of the administration of the assembly in 310 schools in Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, and Montana. 


. Ryan, H. H. “High-School Play Material,” Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 
67-71. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals, No. 
35. Cicero, Illinois: Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association (H. V. Church, secretary), 1931. 
Analyzes the types of plays available, finds few appropriate for adolescents, and 
suggests that such plays be written under organized auspices. 


. SAMMARTINO, PETER. “A New Experiment in Modern-Language Clubs,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 416-18. 
Tells how an Italian club was successfully used to introduce its members to the 
culture of another country without primary emphasis on mastery of the lan- 
guage. 
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56. SAVAGE, Howarp J., McGoveERN, JoHN T., and BENTLEY, HARoLp W. 
Current Developments in American College Sport. Bulletin No. 26. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1931. 
Pp. 58. 

Reviews in a specific, illuminating, and authoritative manner the improvements 
achieved in the conduct of athletics in 164 colleges and universities from the 
autumn of 1929 to the beginning of 1931. 


. Scott, WALTER Ditt. “Who Is To Control Athletics in the Conference 
Universities?”’ North Central Association Quarterly, VI (September, 1931), 
195-98. 

Discusses past and contemporary relations between the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the Intercollegiate Conference of 
Faculty Representatives. 


. SHaw, WILFRED B. “Athletics and Alumni Education,” School and Society, 
XXXIV (August 29, 1931), 278-83. 
Estimates the future effect on the overemphasis on intercollegiate sports of the 
increasing interest of undergraduates in things intellectual and the efforts of 
colleges to maintain contact with the alumni on an intellectual basis. 


. SHrpp, FreDERIC T. “Social Activities of High-School Boys,” School Re- 
view, XX XIX (December, 1931), 767-74. 
Tabulates the answers of 665 boys in San Jose, California, to questions concern- 


ing their freedom to go out on school nights and the frequency of their attendance 
at dances, parties, motion pictures, etc. 


. SOUTHERN, C. E. “Mesa Union High School Budget Plan,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, V1 (October, 1931), 111-12. 
A brief description of the operation of a successful activities budget in an Ari- 
zona high school of five hundred pupils. 


. SPEARS, HAROLD. “High School Journalism: Present Tendencies and Prac- 
tices,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V1 (October, 1931), 
89-92. 

Lists seventeen tendencies in high-school journalism and gives an excellent brief 
description of the work of the scholastic-press associations in improving high- 
school journalism. 

. STOCKTON, K. L. “Report of Committee on Promotion of American Ideals,”’ 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, VI (June, 1931), 449-51. 
Describes the efforts of the youth organizations of the Communist Party to un- 
dermine high-school pupil organizations in California and suggests constructive 
steps of a remedial nature. 

. STRANG, Ruta. “Knowledge of Social Usage in Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” School and Society, XXXIV (November 21, 1931), 709-12. 


Analyzes the scores made by 1,614 pupils in six schools on a social-usage test of 
110 statements and gives the relations of such scores to other factors. 
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64. TAYLOR, WALTER M., Jr. “A Bibliography of Objective Studies in Extra- 
curricular Activities,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V 
(March, 1931), 425-27. 

An annotated list under five headings of forty-two studies appearing since 1925. 


. TEAR, Grace. “A Teachers College Experiment with Freshman Clubs,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XVII (May, 1931), 376-83. 


Describes a plan for the annual establishment of a club program for new students 
and reports the results for a period of three years. 


. THRELKELD, C. H. “Guidance through Activities,” Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, V (March, 1931), 412-16. 
Tells how home-room teachers and teachers who progress with a class throughout 
its school career utilize club and other activities as a means of guiding the edu- 
cational development of individual pupils. 


. TouTON, FRANK C. Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the Field of 
Secondary-School Administration. Bulletin of the Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals, No. 34. Cicero, Illinois: Department of Second- 
ary-School Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. 
Church, secretary), 1931. Pp. 116. 

Seven of the theses (79-85), all of which were presented at the University of 


Southern California, deal with citizenship devices, moral training, and merit 
plans.* 


. TouTon, FRANK C. Abstracts of Unpublished Masters’ Theses in the Field 
of Secondary-School Administration. Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, No. 36. Cicero, Illinois: Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the National Education Association (H. V. 
Church, secretary), 1931. Pp. 68. 

Thirteen of the theses (97-107, 111, 114), all of which were presented at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, deal with problems of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties.* 

69. Wricut, E. A. “The Boy Scouts in the Detroit Schools,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, VI (September, 1931), 50-51. 


Describes the well-organized official plan of co-operation between the schools and 
the Boy Scouts in Detroit, Michigan. 


70. YARNELL, Dorotuy Atwoon. “Teaching Citizenship by Living It in Honor 
Study Halls,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, V (May, 1931), 
565-67. 

Gives a description of the organization of honor study halls in the high school 
and junior college of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


* On account of lack of space the conclusions of these theses will not be included in 
the summary which will appear in a later issue of the School Review. 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 

Nine professional books were added to the literature on extra- 
curriculum activities in 1931. The first two, All-School Activities and 
Group-Interest Activities in the series “Elementary School Life Ac- 
tivities” by F. C. Borgeson (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Incorporated), are pocket-sized volumes dealing with the organiza- 
tions in which the student body as a whole is involved and with the 
smaller organizations pursuing special interests. Elbert K. Fret- 
well’s Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company) is a textbook covering the field as a 
whole. Pearle LeCompte’s Dramatics (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, Incorporated) is a small volume in four parts on the 
“why, what, how, and where” of dramatic work. In The Class Or- 
ganization and Activities (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Incorporated), Margaret A. MacDonald gives a short treatment of 
practices. Commencement Activities, by Harry C. McKown (New 
York: Macmillan Company), presents an elaborate treatment re- 
plete with examples. Harold D. Meyer’s The School Club Program 
(New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, Incorporated) is a brief 
manual concerned with activities and administrative practices. In 
Extra-Curricular Activities of High School Girls (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Incorporated), Olivia Pound offers a pocket- 
sized volume concerned with the practical means of meeting the 
special needs of girls. The last volume, The Popular Commencement 
Book, by Effa E. Preston (Chicago: T. S. Denison and Company), 
gives an extensive treatment of many kinds of graduation exercises. 


[To be concluded] 


TEACHING VALUES OF COMMON PRACTICES IN 
CORRECTING EXAMINATION PAPERS— 
A SECOND STUDY 


FRANCIS D. CURTIS 
University of Michigan 


WESLEY C. DARLING 
University High School, University of Michigan 


The purpose of the investigation reported in this article was to 
determine which of four common methods or practices employed in 
correcting examination papers consisting of certain types of “short- 
answer” test items serves the pupil best with respect to gaining and 
retaining a command of subject matter. By “command of subject 
matter’ is here meant a knowledge of scientific facts and the ability 
to apply such factual information in problem situations. 

This investigation was carried on during the school year 1929-30 
in the department of science of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as a supplement to a study that had previously 
been made over a period of four years in the same school.’ In the 
previous investigation the four methods of correcting examination 
papers were these: Under Method 1 each pupil checked the incor- 
rect responses on his own paper as the teacher read the correct re- 
sponses and as the items were freely discussed one by one in class. 
Under Method 2 the teacher collected the papers and checked the 
incorrect items on every paper. The papers were then returned to 
their respective owners, and a free class discussion was conducted as 
in Method 1. Under Method 3 the teacher wrote in all the correc- 
tions on every paper. The papers were returned to their respective 
owners, and the items were discussed one by one in class as in Meth- 
ods 1 and 2. Under Method 4 the teacher wrote in all the corrections 
on every paper as under Method 3, but, when the papers were re- 


* Francis D. Curtis and Gerald G. Woods, “‘A Study of the Relative Teaching 
Values of Four Common Practices in Correcting Examination Papers,” School Review, 
XXXVII (October, 1929), 615-23. 
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turned to the pupils, the discussion was limited to those items about 
which the pupils raised questions. It will be noted that Method 1 
required none of the teacher’s out-of-class time, that Methods 3 and 
4 required much greater amounts of the teacher’s out-of-class time 
than Methods 1 and 2, that Methods 1, 2, and 3 required approxi- 
mately equal amounts of class time since each involved a class dis- 
cussion of every item of the examination, and that Method 4 re- 
quired the smallest amount of class time since the class discussion 
was limited to those items about which the pupils asked questions. 

The results of the previous investigation indicated that Method 1 
was somewhat superior to all the others, although the superior re- 
sults of this method over Methods 2 and 3 were not statistically 
significant. In so far as the results of the previous investigation may 
be indicative, therefore, the time and energy expended by the teacher 
in correcting new-type examinations out of class are not justified 
when the results with respect to learning and retention of the sub- 
ject matter are compared with those obtained by allowing each 
pupil to correct his own paper. 

The investigation here reported is an expansion of the investiga- 
tion of Method 1 of the previous investigation and is confined wholly 
to methods of pupil correction of tests in class. 

The four practices or methods investigated are as follows: Under 
Method 1 each pupil, as the teacher gave the correct responses, 
marked a check on his own paper opposite the number of every item 
to which he had made an incorrect response. Under Method 2 each 
pupil, as the teacher read the correct responses, checked every in- 
correct response on his own paper as with Method 1, and, in addi- 
tion, he wrote in the necessary corrections of each item to which he 
had made an incorrect response. Under Methods 3 and 4 exactly the 
same procedures used in Methods 1 and 2 were followed, respective- 
ly, except that each pupil indicated the incorrect items or made the 
necessary corrections on another pupil’s paper instead of his own. 
After the correction of the papers under Method 3, the papers were 
returned to their respective owners so that each pupil might see 
what errors he had made. After the correction under Method 4, the 
papers were similarly returned so that each pupil might learn what 
errors he had made and how these errors should be corrected. Under 
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all four methods the members of the class were encouraged to engage 
in a free discussion of every item. It will be noted that the amounts 
of class time consumed under Methods 2 and 4 were about equal but 
were in excess of the amounts consumed under Methods 1 and 3. 
None of these methods required any of the teacher’s time outside of 
class. 

It should be stated, moreover, that, in an effort to equalize any 
advantages which any method might possess at the beginning of the 
investigation as a result of the pupils’ greater familiarity with it, 
the four methods of correcting papers were used in rotation in the 
correction of the frequent tests administered to the classes in science 
in the University High School during the preceding spring and au- 
tumn. Thus, during the school year preceding the investigation the 
pupils had been given extensive and approximately equal practice 
with all four methods. 

The data here reported show the results obtained from nine classes 
in science, 144 members of which took part in the entire investiga- 
tion. The nine classes included two in seventh-grade general science, 
one in eighth-grade general science, two in ninth-grade or elementary 
biology, two in tenth-grade or general biology, and two in eleventh- 
grade chemistry. In this article these classes are referred to respec- 
tively as Classes VII-a, VII-b, VIII, [X-a, [X-b, etc. Owing to 
the nature of the investigation, data could be secured only during 
one period of the school year—at the time of the mid-year examina- 
tions and during the month immediately following these examina- 
tions. 

The examination for each class was prepared as follows: The in- 
vestigators prepared 120 or more test items of the completion, modi- 
fied true-false,t multiple-response, and modified multiple-response’ 
types. From these test items, four test sheets were prepared as near- 
ly identical in form and difficulty as they could be made without 
actually trying them with pupils. Corresponding items on the four 
test sheets were questions of the same types. For example, Item 1 
on each of the four sheets was a “reasoning” item of the modified 

* Howard Y. McClusky and Francis D. Curtis, “A Modified Form of the True- 
false Test,” Journal of Educational Research, XIV (October, 1926), 213-24. 


? Francis D. Curtis and Gerald G. Woods, “‘A Study of a Modified Form of the Multi- 
ple Response Test,” Journal of Educational Research, XVIII (October, 1928), 211-19. 
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true-false type, requiring the changing of one word; Item 2 on each 
of the four sheets was a “fact” item of the completion type, requiring 
the filling of one blank; and Item 3 was a “fact” item of the modified 
multiple-response type, requiring the writing of the correct response 
in the blank. In an effort to equalize the possible advantages which 
might result if all the pupils of each class considered the test items 
in the same order, the sheets were clipped together so that one-fourth 
of the pupils began with Sheet 1 and finished with Sheet 4, another 
fourth began with Sheet 2 and finished with Sheet 1, another fourth 
began with Sheet 3 and finished with Sheet 2, while the last fourth 
began with Sheet 4 and finished with Sheet 3. 

The teacher examined the answers given on Sheet 1, representing 
Method 1; he noted the errors and recorded on a separate sheet, with 
the name of the pupil, the item number of each incorrect response but 
made no marks of any kind on the examination sheet itself. He did 
likewise with Sheets 2, 3, and 4, representing Methods 2, 3, and 4, re- 
spectively. This plan was followed in order that the teacher’s mark- 
ings could be used later as a check to determine the degree of ac- 
curacy with which the pupils were able to detect and correct errors 
on their own or on other pupils’ papers. 

During the first regular class period following the examination, 
the four sheets were distributed to the pupils, a set at a time. After 
each set of sheets was treated in the manner prescribed for it, this 
set was collected before the next set was distributed. Thus, each 
pupil checked the incorrect items on his own Sheet 1; he checked and 
corrected the incorrect items on his own Sheet 2; he checked the 
incorrect items on some other pupil’s Sheet 3; and he checked and 
corrected the incorrect items on some other pupil’s Sheet 4. After 
the correction of Sheets 3 and 4, the papers were returned to their 
respective owners so that each pupil had the opportunity to look over 
his own paper and to ask any questions he cared to ask about any 
items before the set was again collected by the teacher. 

On the following day fresh copies of the four sheets were again 
administered to each class without previous warning as a test of im- 
mediate recall. Four weeks later fresh copies of the four sheets were 
administered a third time without previous warning as a test of de- 
layed recall, or retention. During the interval between the correc- 
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tion and discussion of the original sets and the final test, care was 
taken to give no review or drill on the work covered by the examina- 
tion. 

In order that the relative values of the four methods might be de- 
termined, it was first necessary that the initial-test scores on all four 
sheets for each class be so nearly equal with respect to both means 
and standard deviations that the difference between any two means 
divided by the standard deviation of the difference of these same 
means would give a quotient of less than 1.00. In spite of the care 


TABLE I 


MEAN SCORE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR EAcu CLASS 
UNDER EacH METHOD IN THE INITIAL TEST 


METHOD 1 METHOD 2 METHOD 3 
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which had been taken in constructing the four sheets of each set in 
order to secure equal difficulty, considerable differences in the mean 
initial scores under all four methods were discovered in the case of 
each class. In order that statistical equivalence of the initial mean 
scores might be secured, it was necessary to eliminate from considera- 
tion the data for certain test items. Care was taken, however, to 
insure that the items retained included on all four sheets an equal 
number of items of each type used in the investigation. 

The results of the application of this procedure of the data from 
the initial test are given in Table I. It will be noted that for every 
class the means with all four methods are equal except in the case 
of Class XI-a. It will be noted also that the difference in standard 
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deviations for the scores on the four sheets is wider in the case of 
Class XI-a than in the case of any other class. When, however, the 
difference between the mean scores of this class under Methods 1 
and 2 is divided by the standard deviation of the difference in means, 
the resulting quotient is .17, or only 17 per cent of the maximum 
value which this quotient might have before the difference would be 
statistically significant. It may therefore be assumed that the initial 
mean scores of every class under all four methods are statistically 
equal and that these initial scores may be used as the basis for de- 
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MEAN SCORE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR EACH CLASS UNDER 
Each METHOD IN THE TEST FOR IMMEDIATE RECALL 


METHOD 1 METHOD 2 METHOD 3 METHOD 4 
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termining the relative effectiveness of the four procedures under 
investigation. 

The results secured by administering the four sheets the second 
time as a test of immediate recall are given in Table II. The signifi- 
cance of the results of the test for immediate recall is presented in 
Table III. It will be noted from these tables that the results secured 
with Method 2 were, in all but two classes, consistently superior to 
those secured with the other three methods. Method 1 shows a slight 
superiority over Method 2 in Class Xb, and exactly the same results 
were secured in Class X—b under Methods 2 and 4. There is, how- 
ever, a considerable variation in the statistical significance of the 
amounts by which Method 2 proved superior to the other methods. 
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A “possible” superiority of Method 2 over Method 1 is indicated 
by the results in Classes VII-a, [X-b, XI-a, XI-b, and from all 
classes combined. Similarly, a “possible” superiority of Method 2 
over Method 3 is indicated by the results in Classes VII-a, VII-b, 
IX-a, IX-b, and XI-b, and a “probable”’ superiority is revealed 
when the results from all classes are combined. All the differences 


TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCES IN THE TEST FOR IMMEDIATE RECALL BETWEEN 
Du 
S.D.D.u 
PRETATION OF THE QUOTIENT AS THE NUMBER OF CHANCES IN A THOUSAND (Y) 
THAT, IF THE INVESTIGATION WERE REPEATED, THE RESULTS WOULD BE THE SAME 


THE Four METHODS AS SHOWN BY THE FORMULA * (X) AND BY THE INTER- 


METHODS MetHops | METHODS METHODS MetTHops | METHODS 
IAND2 | IAND3 


All 
classes|—1. 60 | 1.009 | 2. 
| 


* For convenience here and in securing equivalence of the scores of each class on the initial test, the 
following partial formula was used: 


SDD.y=4/ (522) : 


The complete formula would increase only slightly the value obtained by this formula. 


between the results secured with Methods 2 and 4 are statistically 
significant except two, those with Classes [IX—b and X-b. Four of 
these differences indicate a “‘possible” superiority and three a “‘prob- 
able” superiority. Moreover, when data from all nine classes are 
combined, the results indicate a “practically certain” superiority in 
favor of Method 2 over Method 4. 

If immediate recall of subject matter is the goal desired, therefore, 
these results indicate that either of the two methods by which the 
pupil marks his own paper is somewhat superior to the corresponding 
methods by which the pupil marks another pupil’s paper, even 
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though under the latter methods he is allowed subsequently to ex- 
amine and discuss his own errors. The results also indicate that 
the method by which each pupil both checks and corrects the errors 
on his own paper is slightly superior to that by which he merely 
checks but does not correct the errors on his own paper. 

The results of administering the four sheets a third time as a test 
of retention, or delayed recall, are shown in Table IV. The signifi- 


TABLE IV 


MEAN SCORE AND STANDARD DEVIATION FOR EACH CLASS UNDER 
Eacu METHOD IN THE TEST FOR RETENTION 


METHOD 1 METHOD 2 METHOD 3 METHOD 4 
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cance of these results is given in Table V. A comparison of Tables 
II and III with Tables IV and V shows that the differences between 
the results secured with the four methods are neither so great nor so 
consistent in the case of the test for retention, or delayed recall, as 
in the case of the test for immediate recall. The advantages which 
were found in favor of Method 2 in the test for immediate recall 
tended to diminish or even to disappear when the interval between 
the learning activities with the tests and the measuring of the values 
from these activities was lengthened from one day to four weeks. 
While Tables IV and V may be said to show, on the whole, a slight 
advantage in favor of the two methods of self-correction over the 
corresponding methods by which the pupil corrects another pupil’s 
paper, these advantages are not consistently in favor of any method 
and in no case are sufficient to indicate more than a “possible” 
superiority of one method over another. 
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Data showing the degree of accuracy with which the pupils who 
took part in this experiment were able to check errors under each 


TABLE V 
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TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS MADE BY PUPILS IN CHECKING AND CORRECTING 
THE INCORRECT RESPONSES UNDER EACH METHOD 


PERCENTAGE OF ERRORS 
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of the four methods are presented in Table VI. In the computation 
of these percentages of error it was assumed that the pupil made an 
error in correction whenever his marking of an item, either as cor- 
rect or as incorrect, differed from the previous marking of the same 
item by the teacher. It will be noted from Table VI that the largest 
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percentage of error in marking, considering all the classes under al] 
four methods, was made by Class [IX-a under Method 2; this error 
of 5.50 per cent indicates that about one item in every eighteen items 
was incorrectly marked. The smallest percentage of error shown in 
this table was made by Class XI-a under Method 3; this error of 
0.48 per cent indicates that about one item in every two hundred 
items was incorrectly marked. It will be noted that the accuracy of 
pupil marking as here measured is greater under the two methods 
by which each pupil marks the paper of another pupil than under the 
two methods by which he marks the incorrect items on his own 
paper. It will be noted also that, on the whole, the older pupils were 
somewhat more accurate in their markings under all four methods 
than were the younger pupils. The data in Table VI, however, would 
seem to indicate that any of these methods of pupil marking is suffi- 
ciently accurate to justify its use. 


SUMMARY 


In so far as the results of the investigation here reported may be 
indicative, there seems to be justification for the following conclu- 
sions with respect to the relative values of these four methods of 
correcting short-answer test items of the types used in this investiga- 
tion when these methods of correction are employed for the purpose 
of giving the pupils a command of subject matter. 

If immediate recall is the goal desired from the teaching activity, 
then there are statistically significant advantages in favor of the 
two methods by which a pupil corrects his own paper over the cor- 
responding methods by which each pupil corrects another pupil’s 
paper. The method by which each pupil both checks and corrects 
the incorrect items on his own paper is, moreover, somewhat superior 
to that by which he merely checks the incorrect items on his own 
paper. 

If retention of knowledge is the goal desired, however, then the 
advantage of any one of the methods over any of the other three is 
not sufficient to justify its use to the exclusion of the other three 
methods of correction; that is, the learning values are about equal 
whether the pupil corrects his own paper or corrects another pupil’s 
paper provided the items are discussed one by one during the cor- 
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rection period and provided also that, under the two methods by 
which the pupils correct other pupil’s papers, each pupil has the op- 
portunity subsequently to examine and discuss the corrections on 
his own paper. Moreover, the somewhat greater amount of time 
required to check the incorrect items and to write in the necessary 
corrections over the time required simply to check the incorrect 
items is not justified in the light of the results obtained by this in- 
vestigation. 

The two methods of self-correction are somewhat less accurate 
than the corresponding methods by which each pupil corrects an- 
other pupil’s paper, but the degree of accuracy with which the pupils 
were able to detect and to correct errors under each of the four 
methods is probably sufficiently high to justify the use of any of the 
methods. 
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ABILITY IN LEADERSHIP AMONG 
ADOLESCENT BOYS 


E. DE ALTON PARTRIDGE 
National Staff, Boy Scouts of America 


The problem.—Little scientific research has been conducted to help 
us understand the alleged capacity for leadership. Although modern 
education is more and more utilizing student leadership, little is 
known about what the characteristics of a good leader are or how 
important it is that the proper leader be chosen in group activities. 
Some investigations have shown that intelligence seems to be closely 
associated with ability in leadership. Unfortunately the criterion of 
leadership used in most of the previous studies has been the judg- 
ment of adults or selection for class positions in school. These cri- 
teria may not at all indicate real ability in leadership. Three phases 
must be considered if the problem of leadership is to be studied ade- 
quately: (1) a valid method of identifying the leaders of a group, 
(2) a census of the personality and ability of the leaders, (3) observa- 
tion of the leaders in action and, if possible, a measurement of the 
extent of their influence on the group. 

The study reported in this article was concerned with the first two 
phases of the problem and primarily with the first, identification. 
An attempt was made to secure objective records of boys chosen as 
leaders by other boys in a variety of situations. It was hoped that 
some technique could be developed for sifting out the leaders in such 
a way that mere passing popularity would be eliminated. 

Defining the term.—If the ability for leadership exists in varying 
amounts among individuals, one important evidence of this capacity 
must be the ability to inspire confidence in others, manifested by 
their willingness to follow. Leadership is more than popularity. It 
must involve the confidence of more than one person at a time, and 
it must be a confidence which lasts longer than an hour or a week. If 
there is such a thing as ability for leadership, continued group activ- 

* References 1 and 2 in bibliography appearing at the end of this article. 
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ity should bring it to light. Constant social interaction within the 
same group, especially if the group is not too large, should soon cause 
the leaders to fall into positions in which they are charged with the 
responsibility of leading, either formally or informally. 

The method of the study.—A group of Boy Scouts in a suburban 
town near New York City was chosen for this study. The ages of 
the boys ranged from twelve to seventeen. The troop met in a school 
gymnasium with proper facilities for the conducting of the experi- 
ment. The gathering of the data began in February, 1932, and took 
over two months. The boys met once each week, and at each meet- 
ing the investigator gathered information on ages, weights, heights, 
etc. During the game period the group was turned over to the in- 
vestigator. The boys were told that they would be taught some 
new games, but nothing was said about an experiment. The boys 
marched into the gymnasium and lined up ready for instructions. 
The instructions were about as follows: 

“Tonight we will play some new games in groups of four. I have 
in my hat twenty-four numbers written on small pieces of paper. 
You will file by, picking a number out of the hat as you go. Those 
drawing a number one [there being four of each number] will meet 
under the basket in this end; those drawing a number two will meet 
in the southwest corner; those drawing a number three, in the south- 
east corner; those taking a number four, in the northeast corner; 
those who take a number five, in the northwest corner; and those 
who get sixes meet here in the center of the floor. 

“Now, when all the group is together, look them over and decide 
which boy you want to lead you in the games tonight. Do not con- 
sult anyone about it, but write his name on the piece of paper, using 
the pencils that were handed out. Turn the papers back to me as I 
come around, and the leader who is chosen will then take charge of 
the group. Are there any questions?” 

After the leaders had been chosen, games were conducted using the 
groups of four under the leadership of the boys chosen. The votes 
gathered each night were tabulated, and the number of votes given 
each boy was noted. This procedure was followed on four nights. 
It will be seen that the groups were formed by chance so that the 
complete duplication of an entire group was not likely. As would be 
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expected, some of the boys were absent during the four-week period, 
and for this reason the final scores were figured in percentages. The 
percentage for each boy was based on the total number of votes he 
might have received. 

From these percentages the boys were ranked from one to twenty- 
seven. This ranking is given in Table I under the heading “Rank as 
Game Leader.” There was a wide range in the percentage scores. 
Some boys were rarely considered as leaders, while other boys re- 
ceived several votes in any group in which they happened to find 
themselves, 

As a check on this ranking, the boys filled out a questionnaire on 
the night they took the Army Alpha Test, Among other things they 
were asked the following question. 


If you could have your pick of all the boys in the troop for a patrol leader, 
whom would you choose? 
First choice — 
Second choice — 
Third choice 


The results of this question were scored by giving three points to 
each boy for a first choice, two points for a second choice, and one 
point for a third choice. The boys were again ranked from one to 
twenty-seven according to the sum of points. This ranking is given 
in Table I in the column headed “Rank as Patrol Leader.”’ The rank 
correlation between these two methods of discovering leaders is 
.787—a remarkable resemblance when the sources of the scores are 
considered. These two ranks were combined in the final rank in 
ability in leadership. 

For the sake of comparison the scores on the Army Alpha Test 
and the ages in months were arranged on a T-scale. It will be recalled 
that the T-scale enables one to make a direct comparison of scores 
when several sets of data have different ranges, means, and standard 
deviations. The T-score is secured by transforming the raw scores 
onto a scale on which the standard deviation is 10 and the mean is 
50. This procedure makes the scores on age and on the Army Alpha 
Test directly comparable. 


« For further explanation of the T-score see William A. McCall, How To Measure in 
Education, pp. 272-307. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
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The results—The average T-score on the Army Alpha Test for 
the highest fourth is 59.6, for the lowest fourth the average score is 


TABLE I 


RANKS OF TWENTY-SEVEN Boy Scouts Accorpinc To Cuo1ces MADE FoR 
GAME LEADERS AND FoR PATROL LEADERS AND T-ScoRrES IN 
AGE AND ON Army Test 
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40.0, while for the two middle fourths the average scores are 44.5 and 
54.2, respectively. Evidently there is a definite relation between the 
number of times a boy is chosen as leader and his intelligence as 
measured by this group test. A comparison of the Army Alpha scores 
with the T-scores in age shows that the superiority of the leaders in 
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intelligence is greater than their seniority. The best means of meas- 
uring the relation between these various factors is the correlation 
coefficient. The Pearson product-moment coefficients are as follows: 
between age and ability in leadership, .483+.094; between the score 
on the Army Alpha Test and ability in leadership, .767+.052; be- 
tween age and the score on the Army Alpha Test, .534+.087. When 
the small number of cases and the crude measures used to determine 
intelligence and ability to lead are taken into consideration, the re- 
lation found is remarkable. It is probable that many teachers are 
not able to pick intelligent pupils with as much reliability as that 
shown by these boys when picking leaders. The argument will be 
raised that one would naturally expect the older boys to lead and 
to score well on the test. This assumption is true to some extent in- 
asmuch as the upper limit of the mental age accurately determined 
by the Army Alpha Test seems to be about fourteen years. The tech- 
nique of partial correlation enables us to rule out the factor of age 
and to find the correlation between the score for ability in leadership 
and the score on the Army Alpha Test. This partial correlation is 
.679, which can certainly be considered most significant. 

In order that the factor of age might be further examined, a par- 
tial correlation with the score on the Army Alpha Test held constant 
was computed. The coefficient between age and the score on leader- 
ship was thus found to be .136+.1207. While this coefficient may 
not indicate much more than a chance relation, it suggests that in 
this particular group the older boys were selected because of their 
superior intelligence. They seemed to be more intelligent for their 
ages than were the younger boys. 

Definite conclusions cannot be drawn from a study involving such 
a small group. The technique described should be used in investiga- 
tions of several hundred boys. The results could then be pooled to 
produce a more reliable procedure and to give conclusions concerning 
other measures, such as weight, height, and motor ability. If nothing 
else, this study suggests a fruitful clue to follow, and, if the results 
indicated are found to be characteristic of larger groups, the findings 
may be regarded as highly significant. 

Summary.—t. In the group of boys studied notable differences 
were found in the ability of the boys to inspire confidence in others. 
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2. The adolescent boys studied, when given opportunity to choose 
their leaders several times in a similar situation over a period of sev- 
eral weeks, rather consistently chose the boys of higher intelligence. 

3. There is a surprisingly high correlation (.767) between the lead- 
ers chosen by boys and the scores on the Army Alpha Test. Even 
when the factor of age is held constant, the score on the Army Alpha 
Test seems to be the most important predictive instrument of popu- 


larity as a leader. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPIL LEADERS 


WILLIAM A. WETZEL 
Trenton Senior High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


A brief study was recently made in the Trenton Senior High 
School to find out something about the kind of leadership that comes 
to the surface in the free atmosphere of a modern high school. Data 
were collected concerning fifty-six pupils (thirty-three boys and 
twenty-three girls) who held positions of leadership in the school. 

Of these pupils, eleven held only elective positions; twenty-three, 
only appointive positions; and twenty-two, both elective and ap- 
pointive positions. Among the elected officers were the officers of 
the student organizations and the captains of the athletic teams. 
Members of the editorial board of the school paper, members of the 
cast of the Senior play, managers of intramural athletic leagues, and 
cheer-leaders had been appointed. 

Seventy-five per cent of the leaders were registered in the academic 
curriculum, and many of these were definitely planning to attend 
higher institutions of learning. Eighteen per cent were registered 
in commercial curriculums, and the remaining 7 per cent were scat- 
tered among three other curriculums. 

In this school every pupil is given a reading-ability quotient. The 
median for the school is 91.5, and the range is from 50 to 145. The 
median reading-ability quotient of the group of leaders is 110, with 
a range of 70.5-145. The reading ability of this group is shown to be 
far above the average for the school. The academic marks of the 
group of leaders are also much higher than the marks of the entire 
school. Of 257 marks given the leaders, only one is a failing mark. 
The distributions of the academic marks of the group of leaders and 
of the marks of the entire school for the second semester of the 
school year 1930-31 are given in Table I. The average scholar- 
ship rating for the entire school is 1.92, which, according to the 
mathematical values assigned to the letter marks, is almost equiva- 
lent to a C. The average scholarship rating for the group of leaders 
is 2.79, only 0.21 below a mark of B. 
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In this school every pupil rates himself on a character rating 
scale. Later each pupil is rated by each of his teachers. A study of 
the character ratings of this group gives some interesting findings. 
The rating scale includes the following character traits. 


Respect for school regulations 
Co-operation with others 
Reliability and sense of responsibility 
Industry and perseverance 
Thoroughness 

Self-control 

Initiative 

Intellectual curiosity 
Intellectual independence 
Interest in order and beauty 
Courtesy and sportsmanship 
Physical vigor 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MARKS GIVEN ALL 
Pupits IN TRENTON HiGH SCHOOL DURING SEC- 
OND SEMESTER OF SCHOOL YEAR 1930-31 AND OF 
Marks GIVEN Firty-srx Puprts Hotprinc Post- 
TIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


Mark Entire School 


22 
39 
20 


9 


The pupils who were leaders rated themselves uniformly high, 
but with the exception of two traits—‘Intellectual curiosity” and 
“Intellectual independence’’—the teachers’ ratings were still higher. 
The character rating scale gives five gradations which correspond to 
the five academic marks (A, B, C, D, E), although no pretense is 
made that character traits can be rated as “passing” or “failing.” 
When these letters are used to designate the various gradations, the 
E and D ratings of the leaders are negligible—less than 2 per cent of 
the ratings given by both pupils and teachers. The C ratings make 
up less than 17 per cent of the ratings, while more than 80 per cent 
of the ratings are B and A. The distributions of these ratings are 
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given in Table II. The median character-trait rating, according to 
the estimates of both teachers and pupils, is about midway between 
a rating of B and A; the teachers’ median rating is 3.63, while the 
pupils’ median rating is 3.57. 

The highest composite rating given the leaders by the teachers is 
in “Courtesy and sportsmanship,” and the highest given by the 
pupils themselves is in “Physical vigor.”’ Other exceptionally high 
ratings given by the teachers are in “Respect for school regulations,”’ 
“Co-operation with others,” ‘Reliability and sense of responsibil- 
ity,” and “Self-control.”’ The pupils’ ratings in these traits parallel 
those of their teachers except in “Self-control,” in which the pupils’ 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF SELF-RATINGS IN 
CHARACTER MapeE By Firty-srx LEADERS IN 
TRENTON H1GH SCHOOL AND OF CHARACTER RAT- 
INGS GIVEN SAME PUPILS By TEACHERS 


Ratings of Ratings of 
upils Teachers 


0.29 0.19 
1.04 
16.96 16.60 
55-51 51.36 
26.19 30.67 


ratings are perceptibly lower. The lowest pupils’ ratings are in 
“Thoroughness,” “Industry and perseverance,” “Intellectual curios- 
ity,’ and “Interest in order and beauty.” These traits are also 
among the five lowest in the teachers’ ratings. 

The following is approximately a composite picture of the leaders 
in this high school: The chances are three to two that the leader will 
be a boy. He will probably be registered in the academic curriculum. 
He will have a reading-ability quotient of 110. He will pass in all his 
work, and his academic marks will probably be one A, two B’s, and 
one C. He has strong character traits and is conscious of the fact. 
While he rates his character highly, the ratings of his teachers indi- 
cate that he does not overrate himself. If such a leader is typical 
of those who are emerging in the high schools of the country, then 
these schools are performing a conspicuous service in the preparation 
of leaders for our democracy. 


CHEATING IN SCHOOL 


M. A. STEINER 
Supervising Principal, Public Schools, Ingram, Pennsylvania 


At first thought, one is tempted to question the importance and 
the value of attempting to measure cheating in school work. A little 
reflection, however, must convince any teacher or school executive 
that the cheating of pupils on their tests or daily work tends to form 
undesirable behavior patterns. Since all teachers frequently give 
their pupils opportunities to be unfair or dishonest, it is important 
to discover and to eliminate cheating of every kind. As long as the 
present unscientific system of marking school subjects continues to 
determine promotions and credits, many common classroom prac- 
tices will continue to develop habits of dishonesty. When pupils 
practice cheating for the purpose of obtaining better school marks 
than they deserve, they are surely training themselves for lives of 
deceit and dishonesty. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHEATING 


When workbooks or practice exercises of any kind are used, many 
temptations to cheat are constantly offered to pupils. Recently a 
bright fourth-grade pupil, while using the Studebaker practice ex- 
ercises in arithmetic, was detected copying the answers from the back 
of the card instead of trying to solve the problems. That pupil, who 
cheated to make a perfect score, was using his intellect for the pur- 
pose of making life easier and was being trained in the art of taking 
short cuts to success. 

Another common method of cheating is encouraged by the assign- 
ment of an excessive amount of written work. Pupils frequently 
cheat by copying such work from their classmates. This short cut 
is often taken when pupils are required to keep notebooks upon which 
a part of the final mark is based. Written assignments to be done at 
home also tempt pupils to cheat, especially when such home work is 
used to determine a monthly mark. Even a parent sometimes in- 
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sists that his child, who has been given special help at home, deserves 
a high mark in some subject because the home work has been well 
done. Contract plans of various kinds, book reviews, and laboratory 
exercises are often copied from an industrious classmate. All written 
assignments should be made with the clear understanding that they 
are given for the sole purpose of helping the pupils to master some 
topic or subject. If pupils fail to see the value of these assignments, 
it would perhaps be much better to eliminate such work than to 
permit some pupils to hand in work which they have copied. 

Another kind of dishonesty frequently observed in school is a 
misrepresentation of what is seen, heard, or done. Such misrepre- 
sentation is, of course, merely lying, but the motive is often the 
same as the motive in cheating. A good illustration of this fact was 
observed in a classroom in which a pupil indicated by standing that 
he had made too per cent on his arithmetic lesson. He had missed 
three problems but wanted to stand with the pupils in his class who 
had made perfect scores. Perhaps teachers encourage such misrepre- 
sentation by giving undue publicity to very high or very low scores 
or marks. Another common example of this type of dishonesty is 
called “bluffing.” Pupils who are working for high marks or perhaps 
only for passing marks frequently feign interest and try to influence 
their marks by pretending to admire the teacher. This type of deceit 
may not always be recognized by teachers, but few pupils go through 
high school or college without using or at least observing this prac- 
tice. 

Many opportunities for another type of cheating are provided 
when tests of any kind are given. Since tests are used for the classi- 
fication and the promotion of pupils, as well as for diagnostic pur- 
poses, this form of cheating is extremely serious. The methods of 
practicing this kind of dishonesty are so familiar that it is necessary 
only to mention them. Copying from classmates, from cleverly con- 
cealed notes, or from textbooks; getting direct help from classmates 
by conversation or by writing notes; and obtaining help indirectly 
by asking questions during the test or by using unfair means to se- 
cure advance information about the nature or time of a test are 
methods of cheating frequently used. Since these practices tend not 
only to develop habits of dishonesty but to encourage poor scholar- 
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ship and partial learnings, they must be prevented by vigilance and 
wise moral guidance on the part of the teacher. 

Finally, there is the kind of cheating practiced by pupils when 
scoring their own papers or tests. When, for the purpose of arousing 
their interest in improvement, the pupils are encouraged to keep 
their own scores or marks, those who have great difficulty in master- 
ing a subject are sorely tempted to falsify their records. On many 
occasions it is a good teaching device to request pupils to score their 
own papers, but such a wholesome group spirit of co-operative effort 
must be created between pupils and teacher that no pupil will even 
think of cheating. Teachers who are so sensitive to the problem of 
character development that they consider all classroom situations , 
as well as all personal contacts with pupils in the light of their moral 
values never allow pupils to form the habit of marking their papers 
dishonestly. 

MEASURING CHEATING 


In every pupil’s school life many natural situations having a direct 
effect on character arise daily, and a reliable measuring instrument 
of the pupil’s reactions to these situations is greatly needed. Since 
the act of cheating in any school situation not only is injurious to 
character but is directly related to methods of teaching, a practical 
test for the measurement of this tendency has special significance in 
the evaluation of a school’s program of character education. In 
many schools attention and effort have been directed toward the 
improvement of citizenship or character. It is surely important to 
discover the effect which giving definite consideration to these prob- 
lems has on the amount of cheating done by the pupils. If the time 
and the energy spent in character education do not appreciably 
modify the practice of cheating in the usual or normal situations of 
school life, it is certainly unwise to continue such useless methods. 

Many practical devices are now available for measuring cheating 
in school. For the past four years the writer has used the duplicating 
technique in Grades V B and VII A with satisfactory results. This 
technique can be used to detect cases of cheating and to measure the 
relative amount of cheating, but its administration and scoring re- 


tM. A. Steiner, “Does the School Strengthen or Weaken the Tendency To Cheat?” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXII (December, 1930), 388-95. 
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quire too much time for extensive use. This technique can be used 
profitably only for the purpose of sampling a few grades in a school. 

During the past year a more economical technique for discovering 
cheating has been developed, which is called the ‘‘false-scoring-key 
technique.” By this method a class of any size can be tested in twen- 
ty minutes. The scoring is simple and requires very little time. A 
special intelligence test consisting of thirty questions is given to a 
class of pupils. They are instructed to write all their responses on 
answer sheets six inches long and four inches wide. At the end of 
fifteen minutes the tests are collected, but the answer sheets are kept 
by the pupils. They are then instructed to score their own papers 
as the answers taken from a false key are written on the board and 
pronounced distinctly. As soon as the answer sheets have been 
marked, they are collected. The false key used in scoring the tests 
contains only ten correct answers and twenty impossible answers. 
The correct answers are scattered throughout the test, but several are 
placed at the beginning and at the end to avoid the danger that any 
pupil will remember some question in the test. This technique has 
been used in testing almost a thousand pupils, and no teacher nor 
pupil has suspected its nature. 

When the duplicating technique is used, the answers must be 
collected and copied before the pupils are permitted to score their 
own papers; with this new device the scoring is done at once. This 
difference may be a partial explanation of the fact that a greater 
percentage of the pupils are honest in scoring their own papers by 
the former technique than by the latter, for bright pupils quickly 
suspect any device for detecting cheating. In the case of 23 pupils 
in Grade VII A, 82.6 per cent were honest in using the duplicating 
technique and only 73.9 per cent in the use of the false-scoring-key 
device. In a class of 34 pupils in Grade V B, 76.5 per cent and 70.6 
per cent, respectively, scored their tests honestly under the two 
methods. When the ratings of each pupil on the two trials were com- 
pared, it was found that 44 pupils, or 77.2 per cent of the total, re- 
acted in the same way in both situations. In these two classes of 57 
pupils, therefore, only 13, or 22.8 per cent, were not consistent in 
their behavior in these two similar situations. A part of this 22.8 
per cent is due to the fact that the percentage of honest pupils in 
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these two classes found by the false-scoring-key technique is 7.0 
less than the percentage of honest pupils found by the duplicating 
device. 

When natural school situations are used to discover cheating, the 
class tested can be divided practically into only two groups, namely, 
the honest and the dishonest. Although some tests attempt to measure 
the relative amount of cheating, the false-scoring-key device has 
not been used for that purpose. Several years’ experience with the 
duplicating technique has convinced the writer of the futility of try- 
ing to measure the amount of cheating. The significant thing is to 
discover the pupils who actually do the cheating, for the bright 
pupils generally change only a few answers in order that their scores 
will not seem too high. For this reason, those tests, like the Maller 
Sports and Hobby test, which attempt to measure the relative 
amounts of cheating may really measure only the cleverness of some 
pupils in avoiding detection. Another real difficulty in such testing 
is the proper interpretation of results. What relative significance 
should be attached to the fact that a pupil has changed one answer 
or that he has changed five answers in scoring a test? The only im- 
portance to be attached to such differences is that they may indicate 
the relative strength of the habit of cheating. Since the tendency to 
cheat, however, depends directly on the urge of the motive and on 
the risk of detection, a pupil’s reaction to one test situation is only 
a partial indication of the degree to which any habit is fixed. It is 
more feasible, therefore, to measure cheating by the percentages of 
honest and dishonest pupils in a group than by the actual amount of 
cheating. 

When the pupils of any class are tested by the false-scoring-key 
technique, those who have not fully formed habits of cheating will 
naturally vary in their responses. In a second test of three junior 
high school classes by means of another form of the special intelli- 
gence test used with this technique, 54 pupils, or 70.1 per cent, re- 
ceived the same ratings; 11 pupils, or 14.3 per cent, who cheated the 
first time did not cheat the second time; and 12 pupils, or 15.6 per 
cent, who were honest on the first trial cheated on the second trial. 
Since almost exactly one-half of the twenty-three pupils cheating 
only once cheated on each trial, the percentages of honest pupils on 
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the two tests are practically the same. A comparison of the amount 
of cheating done by these unstable pupils with that done by fourteen 
pupils who cheated both times clearly shows that the former did 
much less cheating, on the average, than the latter. 

Since the false-scoring-key technique is easy to administer and to 
score, it is suitable for general school use. It is also economical since 
the copies of the test can be used any number of times. The answer 
sheets are inexpensive, costing about ten cents a hundred. The test 
materials for one thousand pupils will cost less than five dollars. No 
school system, therefore, need hesitate to measure the performance 
of its pupils in a natural school situation involving honesty in scoring 
their own tests. 

ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


One of the significant facts revealed by the extensive use of the 
false-scoring-key technique is the evidence of improvement in hon- 
esty from grade to grade. The number of pupils who cheated in each 
grade in a junior high school and the number who were honest are 
given in Table I. The data show that the gains in honesty are con- 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN SCHOOL 1 WHO CHEATED AND 
NuMBER WHO WERE HONEST IN SCORING 
AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Cheating Pupils} Honest Pupils | Honest Pupils 


16 27 62.8 
36 67.9 
35 71.4 
37 78.7 


All grades 135 70.3 


sistent and that the difference between the percentage of honest 
pupils in Grade VII and the percentage in Grade X is 15.9. The 
average percentage of honest pupils is 70.3. In other words, an aver- 
age of seven out of every ten pupils did not change any of their 
answers to the questions of the special intelligence test used with the 
false-scoring-key technique. This percentage represents the actual 
proportion of pupils who reacted honestly in a normal school situa- 


Grade 
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tion affording a typical opportunity to cheat. Since the enrolment in 
this school is fairly constant, the gains in the percentage of honest 
pupils from grade to grade are an indication of improvement in this 
character trait. 

For the purpose of comparing the results obtained from this group 
of pupils with the results from similar groups, the writer tested the 
eighth- and ninth-grade classes in seven other school systems in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh. The results are given in Table II. Only in 
one ninth-grade and in one eighth-grade class are the percentages of 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF PUPILS IN EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES IN SEVEN SCHOOLS WHO 
CHEATED AND NUMBER WHO WERE HONEST IN 
SCORING AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 


NuMBER OF CHEATING Noumser or Honest PERCENTAGE OF HONEST 
Pupits Pupits 


Grade VIII | Grade IX | Grade VIII | Grade TX | Grade VIII | Grade Ix 


35.0 
76.9 
$5.3 
50.0 
30.0 
50.0 
24.0 


All schools . 41.2 


honest pupils above 50. The percentages of honest pupils are low 
and seem to indicate an excessive amount of cheating in some schools. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that these pupils changed their 
original responses although they knew that the scores would not 
affect their school marks. Can anyone believe that they would do less 
cheating in their regular school work and tests? It is generally known 
that pupils who have learned to cheat can scarcely be supervised 
closely enough under ordinary classroom conditions to prevent them 
from cheating. It is, therefore, important to develop a group morale 
which will curb this tendency to cheat, not only for the sake of hon- 
est school marks, but for the purpose of helping pupils to form de- 
sirable behavior patterns which will function in real life-situations. 

A better picture of the results obtained from the eight schools in- 
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cluded in this study is shown by Figure 1. Two significant observa- 
tions can be made from this figure: (1) In Schools 8 and 2 the eighth- 
grade pupils were more honest than the ninth-grade pupils. It is 
perhaps a coincidence that these two schools belong to the four which 
do not claim to have a definite program of character-training. (2) 
With the exception of School 4, the schools which claim to have 
specific character programs have the highest percentages of honest 
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Fic. 1.—Percentages of eighth-grade pupils (broken line) and of ninth-grade pupils 
(unbroken line) in eight schools who were honest in scoring an intelligence test. (Schools 
8, 6, 2, and 5 have no special program of character education.) 


pupils as indicated by their performance on this test. Although no 
scientific study of the social and economic conditions prevailing in 
these school systems was attempted, the selection was made with 
the idea that the schools stressing character were comparable with 
the schools not giving such training. The number of schools is so 
small that no conclusive statement can be made on the basis of this 
interesting evidence, but it is reasonable to believe that an effective 
plan of character education must be vitally related to honesty in the 
ordinary situations arising in school. Such situations, moreover, are 
the only real practice exercises in the formation of character which 
the school can use effectively. 
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RELATION OF RESULTS TO CHARACTER PROGRAMS 


A careful analysis of the devices used in the character programs of 
these schools has considerable significance. In the case of the four 
schools ranking lowest in honesty, no marks in citizenship traits are 
recorded on the report cards of the pupils, but the other four use 
this device. Pupil participation in government is stressed in all ex- 
cept School 8, which is one of the two schools that had more dis- 
honesty in the ninth grade than in the eighth grade. In Schools 8, 
6, and 4, the three schools ranking lowest in honesty, no character 
posters are used. The same three schools and School 5 do not use 
character readers or workbooks. All these schools claim that char- 
acter traits are discussed with the pupils, and only School 2, in 
which the ninth grade was less honest than the eighth grade, fails 
to use the regular school subjects to stress character. School 8, the 
other school in which eighth-grade pupils were more honest than 
ninth-grade pupils, is the only school which does not use assembly 
talks for character-training. In spite of the differences so far noted, 
all the schools claim that efforts are made to develop a good school 
spirit toward character-training and that opening exercises are used 
for this purpose. 

In the matter of personal contacts with pupils, all the schools 
except School 6 consider discipline problems in the light of character- 
training, and all except School 4 use moral guidance in athletics. All 
the schools take advantage of personal interviews with pupils to de- 
velop desirable attitudes and ideals of character. The tests in the 
two schools mentioned as exceptions showed low percentages in hon- 
esty. 

Schools 2, 5, 6, and 8 do not stress a particular character trait 
each month, and these schools also claim to have no special program 
of character education. Only Schools 8 and 5 do not attempt to have 
special programs for training character. All the schools stress pupil 
activities because of their character values. The relation of the 
teacher to a school’s character program is generally recognized. 
School 4 is the only school which does not claim to select only teach- 
ers of good character. The faculties of Schools 4, 5, and 8 do not see 
the necessity of studying methods of teaching with respect to their 
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effect on character. These two important weaknesses in the char- 
acter-training program of School 4 may be the explanation for its 
failure to rank with the other schools of its group in honesty. In all 
the schools consideration is given the question of character education 
in teachers’ meetings. School 2 is the only school with a visiting 
teacher, and the head of this school considers this contact with the 
homes most helpful in character education. 

Of course, no positive conclusions can be made from this analysis 
of the efforts of each school to meet the problem of character educa- 
tion. It is evident, however, that the problem is considered impor- 
tant by each school. There is enough positive agreement between 
the types of devices considered valuable in character education and 
the results obtained by the test used to conclude that all the devices 
combined have tended to improve the honesty of pupils in scoring 
their own papers. Whether any values result from an attempt to use 
whatever means of character development may seem suitable to a 
particular school system depends directly on the morale or spirit 
created among pupils and teachers. 

In listing the three greatest difficulties experienced in character 
education, the heads of the school systems studied gave ‘Social 
conditions” the first place, ‘Lack of effective methods” second place, 
and “Impossibility of evaluating results” third place. Other diffi- 
culties mentioned were the following: (1) ‘Lack of pupil interest,” 
(2) “The attitude of the parents,” (3) “The lack of supplementary 
material,” (4) “No definite objectives,” (5) “Inadequate moral 
standards,” (6) “The lack of agreement on moral problems,” (7) 
“No definite place in the curriculum,” (8) ‘“Too much preaching, not 
enough practice.”’ This list of difficulties is formidable. 

It is interesting to note that these school executives realize that 
social conditions, over which the school has little control, constitute 
a serious obstacle in any program of character-training. Perhaps this 
condition in society has forced the public schools to recognize the 
moral nature of education, but it may also be considered an evidence 
of the failure of the schools of a previous generation to develop de- 
sirable citizens. Since schools have been established to improve soci- 
ety and government, any failure to fulfil this purpose places a greater 
burden on all future educational agencies. 
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The real difficulty in making effective any program of character 
education is indicated by the second and third items mentioned, 
namely, “Lack of effective methods” and “Impossibility of evaluat- 
ing results.” In the selection of effective methods or devices for 
character-training, standards of evaluation are essential. It is im- 
possible to compare two methods of moral guidance without ade- 
quate and practical measuring instruments. Although the false- 
scoring-key technique described in this article meets all the require- 
ments of an economical group test for school use, it measures the 
performance of pupils in only one type of school situation. Before 
any phase of a character program can be properly evaluated, many 
similar tests must be available. 


SUMMARY 


In this article five types of school situations conducive to cheating 
have been described. Pupils are given these opportunities for cheat- 
ing (1) in using workbooks or practice exercises, (2) in preparing 
written assignments, (3) in reporting or recording achievements, (4) 
in taking tests, and (5) in scoring papers. Complete recognition of 


the character value of these ordinary situations is essential before 
any teacher can be successful in helping boys and girls to form de- 
sirable behavior patterns. In other words, every teacher must fully 
realize that all teaching has a moral significance and tends to de- 
velop those attitudes and ideals which determine character. 

The false-scoring-key technique described is a simple and prac- 
tical device for discovering the tendency of pupils to cheat in scoring 
their own papers. The percentage of honest pupils obtained by this 
technique is slightly lower than that obtained by the duplicating 
technique commonly used to detect this type of cheating. 

Eighth-grade and ninth-grade pupils in four schools having special 
programs of character education and in four schools attacking the 
problem in an indirect manner have been compared. Since the real 
purpose of sampling these junior high schools was to discover the 
relative amounts of cheating in the eighth and the ninth grades, the 
greatest significance in the types of activities stressed is found by com- 
paring the two schools (Schools 8 and 2) having higher percentages of 
honesty in the eighth grade than in the ninth grade. Neither of these 
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schools marks pupils in citizenship traits on their report cards or 
gives regular emphasis to any character trait. Each of the following 
devices is neglected by one or the other of these two schools: (1) 
pupil participation in government, (2) the use of character posters, 
(3) the stressing of character values in regular school subjects, (4) 
assembly addresses on character, (5) special room programs em- 
phasizing character, (6) the use of character readers or workbooks, 
and (7) studying methods of teaching in relation to their effect on 
character. The fact that these valuable devices are not stressed by 
these two schools probably gives a partial explanation for the failure 
of the results of the honesty test to agree with those in the other six 
school systems. 

The analysis of the chief difficulties experienced by principals in 
their efforts to develop good citizenship and character shows that 
experimental methods or devices and adequate tests are greatly 
needed. It is evident that measuring instruments similar to that de- 
scribed in this article must be devised before much progress in char- 
acter-training can be expected. If many different character traits 
are measured in schools with programs of various types, it will be 


possible to evaluate results more completely than this investigation 
has done. 


Cducational Tritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Personality as integration.—To write an integrated account of the personality 
on the basis of the scattered facts now available is a stupendous task. Burn- 
ham’s most recent book? has made progress in this direction. Kindly, scholarly, 
it meanders through the mazes of current thought and research in personality. 
The book is written primarily for the use of teachers and students. It represents 
a natural extension of the author’s The Normal Mind, which it resembles in 
style and content. 

Burnham has not attempted to write a systematic treatise on psychoanalysis, 
psychology, sociology, ethics, endocrinology, or personality measurement. He 
has adopted an eclectic approach, and the book is heavily but unobtrusively 
documented with more than six hundred titles. The work is distinctive in the 
large number of early and foreign references given. No attempt has been made 
to include all pertinent sources or to give in detail technical methods or conclu- 
sions. Studies are cited to reveal the types of evidence on which the account 
is based. 

The unexpected applications of research results and the common-sense na- 
ture of the advice offered indicate the seasoned practitioner in the field of hu- 
man relations. The use of material of an anecdotal, biographical, and general 
nature, while adding to the interest of the presentation, will be disturbing to 
some technical readers. The treatment is consciously repetitious, and the author 
states in the Preface that he believes such repetitions to be desirable. 

The book represents in part a declaration of faith in the principle that an indi- 
vidual may achieve personal integration and a measure of social control by the 
study of self and of others. The reading of the book should add to a teacher’s 
or prospective teacher’s tolerance with, and understanding of, human nature. 


WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A critique of prevailing psychological theories and their application to educa- 
tional theory and practice —In the present chaotic state of both psychology and 
education, an account of the various psychological systems and an unprejudiced 


* William H. Burnham, The Wholesome Personality: A Contribution to Mental Hy- 
giene. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+714. $2.75. 
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attempt to apply their principles to important educational problems, such as 
has been undertaken by Clarence E. Ragsdale,‘ constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

Part I of Ragsdale’s book is concerned with the various psychological sys- 
tems, as such, and also with certain psychological problems having educational 
significance. The treatment includes a description of the nature and function of 
modern psychology; a survey of the several systems of psychology; and discus- 
sions of the problems of instinct, emotion, mental inheritance, learning, and 
tests and measurements. The second part of the book takes up current prob- 
lems of educational practice, including individualized instruction, vocational and 
educational guidance, preschool education, adult education, extra-curriculum 
activities, physical and health education, the development of personality and 
character, mental hygiene, and experimental education. 

While this volume is to be commended for its clarity of style, it is open to 
criticism in certain other respects. Omission of footnotes or selected references 
at the ends of the chapters may give the book an appearance of simplicity, but 
it also tends to weaken the reader’s confidence in the material presented. For 
example, no experimental evidence and no mention of authors in the Index (the 
only source of reference) are given to justify the following statement. 

Walking, for example, involves a simple combination of movements in groups of 
two, one of these movements being accented due to the fact that the child has begun to 
develop a right- or a left-sidedness by the time it has learned to walk. Being one-sided, 
the child in walking places more weight on one of its legs than on the other, thus furnish- 
ing the accent in the simple two-part activity of walking. Other motor activities in a 
similar manner build up two- and four-part rhythms [p. 277]. 


Similarly, no reference is given in connection with the description of the unit 
plan of instruction, and the reader familiar with this plan wonders from what 
source the following could have been derived: “It [the unit plan] becomes, 
rather, a correspondence method of study, the pupils doing all their work in 
written form, the teacher accepting and grading it. The instructional activities 
are determined largely by the mimeographed assignment sheets. The teacher is 
merely a kind of examiner” (p. 247). 

Learning is treated throughout as a problem of habit formation only, no 
reference being made to learning on a higher level, as suggested by C. Judson 
Herrick in his Brains of Rats and Men, nor to generalization as a method of 
learning, as brought out by K. S. Lashley in Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence. 
This aspect of the problem may, of course, be ignored if desirable, but, when 
learning mechanisms and neurological changes are discussed, it would seem ap- 
propriate to mention the work of the neurologists in this connection. 

On the other hand, the points of view of the several schools of psychology are 


* Clarence E. Ragsdale, Modern Psychologies and Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+408. $2.25. 
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made very readable, and impartial judgments of the adequacy or inadequacy 
of the different theories are given. Gestalt psychology is presented in a very 
understandable way, and this contribution is important, particularly in connec- 
tion with theories of learning. Many practical suggestions concerning definite 
school problems are given. Altogether, the book should be found both interest- 
ing and useful to the school man and to the student. 


MINNIE GIESECKE 


A review of trends in the teaching of geometry.—Those who think that mathe- 
matics because of the peculiar nature of its subject matter is not concerned with 
“new movements,” “progress,” and “redefinition of aims” in education will dis- 
cover their error if they read carefully and thoughtfully a recent contribution* 
to the literature on the current history of education. The title of the book is 
adequately descriptive except for the fact that the author has traced the various 
movements in the teaching of geometry back much farther than the first word 
might imply. However, the main emphasis is on those aspects of the teaching of 
the subject which are now undergoing change and which are now engaging the 
consideration of the most careful thinkers in the field. 

The book begins with a chapter on the history of the teaching of geometry 
from the earliest times of which we have record to the present. In the second 
chapter the author discusses the influences which have been affecting the teach- 
ing of geometry in recent years, such as the work of educational and mathe- 
matical associations and various “movements” stimulated in some cases by indi- 
viduals and in others by committees or commissions. The third chapter traces 
the teaching of intuitive geometry and discusses objectives (which are still being 
formulated), the place of this branch of the subject in the curriculum, and how 
it is related to demonstrative geometry. In chapters iv and v definitions and as- 
sumptions are discussed. Chapter vi traces the changes in the propositions and 
identifies the influences which have brought about these changes. The changes 
which have taken place in the last sixty years are traced through the textbooks 
of the period. Changes in the method of demonstration and in the form of proof 
are indicated, and at the end of the chapter are reproductions of the theorem 
having to do with the sum of the angles of a triangle taken from eight textbooks 
of the period from 1843 to 1929. Chapter vii, ‘The Originals,” is not well 
named, for, in addition to a discussion of the introduction and ultimate triumph 
of this form of exercise as the center of gravity of the geometry course, it in- 
cludes a discussion of applied exercises, numerical exercises, workbooks, and 
standardized tests. Most, if not all, of the better standardized tests are listed, 
together with their publishers. In chapter viii, “The Relation of Plane Geometry 
to Other Subjects,”’ the movement for combining plane and solid geometry is 
traced, and the arguments for and against such a combination are given. The 
next chapter discusses the aims of geometry. Here the author quotes from many 

t J. Shibli, Recent Developments in the Teaching of Geometry. State College, Pennsyl- 
vania: J. Shibli (219 Fairmount Avenue), 1932. Pp. viii+-252. $2.25. 
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sources, including the prefaces of several textbooks. He presents in tabular 
form the results of a questionnaire addressed to three hundred teachers regard- 
ing their opinions about the importance of certain aims. Chapter x gives a com- 
prehensive statement of the best present-day point of view on the teaching of 
geometry. At the end of this chapter the author quotes from a well-known 
leader in the field of mathematics-teaching a statement to the effect that the 
level of learning in geometry which is reached by the ‘‘average”’ pupil is some- 
what below the level required for the attainment of the objectives generally 
agreed on as desirable. The important objectives are attained on a level reached 
by the pupil who has a “mathematical mind.” 

The book is a scholarly contribution to the literature of the history of educa- 
tion. The author shows familiarity with the source material, and the text con- 
tains nearly three hundred footnote references. The importance of the various 
steps in the history of the teaching of geometry is evaluated by the author. 
Almost no attention is paid to the question of method, and the teacher who ex- 
pects to find immediate help in solving the teaching problems of the classroom 
should remember that the author is not discussing teaching procedures. The 
book ought to be read by every teacher of mathematics and by every layman 


who sets out to criticize the teaching of mathematics. 
H. E. BENz 
UNIVERSITY 


The improvement of religious instruction.—Church-school supervision is still 
largely theoretical and very much in its infancy. The Sunday-School superin- 
tendent in most cases is still functioning as a leader or an organizer, and at best 
as an inspector, instead of a supervisor of instruction or a trainer of teachers. 
Supervision, in the sense in which it is found in the public schools, is nonexistent 
in the field of religious education. Progressive religious educators in recent years 
have begun to realize the need of a better trained leadership to improve the 
learning situation through an improved teacher personnel. This result they feel 
can be best brought about through group guidance by specially trained super- 
visors and, particularly, by individual counseling. A book by Ernest John 
Chave' presents a scientific and practical approach to the problem of supervision 
in religious education. 

The author seems to be aware of the notable difference between supervision 
in the public school and in the church school. 

In the public schools we have a body of professionally trained workers, most of 
whom regard their vocation as a life-work and have every incentive to improve their 
skills In religious education the workers are nearly all volunteers, untrained or 
very superficially prepared .. . . sensitive to criticism and ready to quit at the least 
discouragement. 

In the church schools . . . . children come at the convenience of parents or by their 
own changing desires, and there is very little social pressure to keep them regular in at- 
tendance or to expect definite results [pp. 26-27]. 


t Ernest John Chave, Supervision of Religious Education. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+352. $2.50. 
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Recognizing the peculiar difficulty of the religious worker and the specific 
aim of religious education, the author, after having stated that “supervision 
aims to improve the teaching situation by giving guidance to workers as they 
face specific tasks and problems” (p. 11), insists that “every supervisor in reli- 
gious education ought to have a working philosophy of religion For him 
religious values are expected to motivate and condition character, to give it 
drive and direction” in order to raise “religious education to a religious level” 
(p. 30). To this discussion an entire chapter is devoted. 

Professor Chave throughout the book displays that he is thoroughly familiar 
with the theory and practice of public-school supervision, and in a way his thesis 
is more practical than most of the books in the public-school field. The feature 
that makes this book highly commendable is the fact that its treatment is from 
the “‘life-situation”’ point of view experienced by the author or by the students 
under his supervision. Thus, all the supervisory techniques presented, such as 
observation schedules, conference outlines, and rating scales, have been tested 
out in many church schools and have proved effective. 

In addition to the chapter dealing with the general discussion of supervision 
in the church school, which is the main subject of the book, other chapters are 
entitled ‘Raising Religious Education to a Religious Level,” ‘Technique of 
Teaching,” “Supervision of Worship,” “Supervision of Recreation,” “District 
Supervision,’ and “Tests and Measurements in Religious Education.” 

Professor Chave has rendered a needed service in the field of religious educa- 


tion. The criticism that the reviewer would like to offer is that the book may 
prove too technical for the untrained workers now usually engaged in religious 
education. It should prove highly valuable to students in colleges or seminaries 
who are preparing themselves for the work of religious education. 

MAuvRICE J. NEUBERG 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Reorganized Latin for the third year —The tendencies in high-school Latin re- 
sulting from the Classical Investigation are exemplified in a third-year book' 
which fills the gap in a four-year series. Of the five parts of the textbook proper, 
two contain writings of Cicero, one consists of inscriptions, and the others con- 
tain writings of some twenty Latin authors, ranging from Plautus to St. Augus- 
tine. The first and third Catilinarian orations, Archias and De lege Manilia, are 
given in full. The teaching apparatus includes a survey of Latin literature, 
biographies of the authors whose works are reproduced, two maps, eight full- 
page illustrations, the word list prescribed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board for the first three years, and thirty well-graded exercises in the writing of 
Latin. The notes are placed below the text, comprising about one-fourth of the 
page. They emphasize free renderings, rhetorical features, and explanations of 
content, little technical grammar being given. 


* Harry E. Wedeck, Third Year Latin: With Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Grammatical Appendix. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1931. Pp. xxviiit+410. $1.96. 
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The selections show unusual insight into the interest and difficulty of mate- 
rial for third-year pupils. The text seems strikingly well adapted to reading for 
thought and an understanding of Roman life, especially in the topical arrange- 
ment of the general selections and in a series of thought questions after each 
paragraph. The type is clear and attractive, and the printing is practically flaw- 
less. 

Aside from excessive asyndeton and a few doubtful usages, there is little to 
criticize and much to commend in the English style. Certain historical points 
are incomplete, questionable, or misleading. Examples are: the omission of the 
Campus Martius and of the electoral functions of the comitia centuriata; the un- 
constitutionality of the execution of Catiline’s fellow-conspirators; the character 
of the plebs; certain powers of the magistrates, the assemblies, and the senate; 
Caesar’s support of Catiline; the apparent distinction in civic status between 
coloniae and municipia; and the use of “‘free towns” and ‘federated communi- 
ties’ in this connection. ‘‘Pharsalus,” not ‘‘Pharsalia,’”’ was the scene of Pom- 
pey’s defeat. 

The historical background is not quite clearly enough sketched to picture the 
tension of the public mind as related to one-man rule contrasted by the constant 
drift toward such rule, especially in times of crisis. It might have been shown 
that the declaration of martial law (senatus consultum ultimum) had replaced the 
obsolete constitutional dictatorship and that Cicero’s whole Catilinarian policy 
was founded on such a decree; that Sulla and Caesar were dictators, but revolu- 
tionary ones; that the panicky memories of the former’s proscriptions and of the 
slave revolts were lively during Cicero’s consulship; and that the defense of 
Roscius of Ameria marks the beginning, and the De lege Manilia practically the 
end, of Cicero’s democratic sympathies. It is hard to see the political gulf be- 
tween the latter oration and the Catilinarians when their chronological order is 
reversed. 

These criticisms, however, serve only as constructive suggestions for possible 
improvement in a subsequent edition of a textbook much to be praised and 
furnishing much promise of real educative value in classroom use. 


WREN JONES GRINSTEAD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Biographical sketches for use in vocational guidance-—Source books for the 
many academic activities which go on in the modern high school are common 
and abundant. A novel type of source book, however, is one which considers it 
possible that high-school pupils may derive information, stimulation, and direc- 
tion for their life-activities through reading parts of the life-stories of men and 
women who have found or made a place for themselves in the work of the world." 


* Careers in the Making: Readings in Recent Biography with Studies in Vocational 
Guidance. Edited by Iona M. R. Logie. New York: Harper & Bros., 1931. Pp. xviii+ 
394. $1.20. 
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Representing varied fields of human endeavor, incomplete biographical or 
autobiographical sketches—to the extent of fifteen to twenty pages each—are 
presented of twenty men and women contemporary with life in the present 
century. Among these are found representatives of the traditional professions, 
of commercial and industrial life, of the more modern professicns, of journalism, 
of exploration, of stagecraft, of authorship, of art, and so on. A series of ques- 
tions at the close of each sketch suggests further and more careful consideration 
of what has been read as an aid to an informed decision regarding the advantages 
and disadvantages, the general desirability, of any particular field of human 
endeavor. References to three hundred further biographies of vocational inter- 
est are presented as an appendix so that any person may continue to read about 
men and women who have “arrived”’ in modern life. 

The assumption on which such material is presented as an aid for vocational 
guidance is that example is superior to precept both as stimulation and as guide 
to wise choice of a life-career. The book is intended for the use of high-school 
pupils. It is not intended as a textbook to be studied and droned over in class 
but as a book to be browsed through or read intensively as desire, need, and in- 
clination may direct. The adviser or counselor will secure much of suggestion in 
the execution of guidance duties by a careful reading of the book and familiarity 
with the further references in the Appendix. 

The sketches written in the first person are vivid, stirring, and vigorous; 
there are present the intensely personal element and the man-to-man touch 
which give reality to the incidents and to the actions, which make the 
person alive and throbbing with human emotions and sentiments. Such 
a treatment is appealing to dynamic youth of the high-school ages. By con- 
trast, the sketches written in the third person lack the elements of reality and 
vigor; they are cold, detached, almost abstract in their presentation of character- 
istics and traits peculiar to the persons under consideration. In addition, the 
sketches of this latter type use a terminology as well as a style which is con- 
siderably outside the experience of typical high-school boys and girls. It seems 
unfortunate that many of the selections are written in the third person and, in 
the first instance, for adult rather than for maturing readers. 

Great value attaches to such a book, nevertheless. High-school pupils are in- 
terested in persons. The young people are eager to know “how they got that 
way,” what struggles and what successes they had, and what are the many and 
varied methods and procedures by which the world’s work is done. Such books 
as this help pupils to make informed decisions, to set up ideals for themselves, to 
form vicarious acquaintances with persons worthy of emulation. 

L. A. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


An alphabet of the graphic language.—The world-wide use and the increasing 
importance of drawing as an aid to both expression and interpretation have 
brought this subject into the schools in varying forms and with differing pur- 
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poses. Few persons question the necessity of such instruction for those who 
would deal in life with the technical details of construction and repair. The 
schools give specialized courses in mechanical and architectural drawing, in free- 
hand sketching, in machine design, in sheet-metal development, in plumbing, in 
electrical and automobile diagrams, in reading blue-prints, and the like. 

Textbooks dealing with these phases are plentiful and references unnum- 
bered. The schools have, however, been ‘‘short’”’ on general, widely-based, in- 
troductory courses—chiefly because there has been a lack of books sufficiently 
simple and comprehensive to serve as guides. It is as though one spelled without 
full knowledge of the alphabet or attempted to study classical and technical 
works without earlier experience with primers, readers, and graded stories. Suc- 
cess in drawing at the senior high school, trade-school, and college levels will be 
approached in upper grades and junior schools through the use of such text- 
books and courses as the one under review.' This volume, eight years in develop- 
ment in the University High School of the University of Chicago, presents an 
unspecialized survey, an overview or preview, of the whole field of graphic 
presentation. It has been constructed in keeping with ‘“‘exploration” and “ori- 
entation’ ideals. 

Brief units dealing with working drawings, pictorial drawings, sketching, and 
developments are given. There are sections on machines, furniture, maps, and 
architecture. More than common emphasis is placed on applied geometry, and 
there is introduction to the presentation of data by means of graphs. One won- 
ders at the array and questions the omission of the lines and symbols of music or 
the special means of expressing emotions and reactions in the field of art. 

This thorough sampling of the daily needs of all persons, in doing and in 
visualization and understanding, strengthens the claim of drawing to a con- 
stant place in school programs for girls and boys alike. The course outlined is 
highly informational while giving worthy attention to the elementary skills. As 
to the fitness of the title, General Mechanical Drawing for Beginners, the book is 
certainly general; it is truly for beginners; but it is less mechanical than its name 
implies. What the industrial workman must know, particularly the mechanical 
draftsman, is merely hinted at and prepared for. The book is a means to the 
offering of a highly useful portion of general education and, at the same time, 
to the offering of a preparation for special study in engineering schools and 
trade-training classes. 

Teachers of strong background for their work will appreciate the pedagogical 
fineness of the book: good content, well within the pupil’s experience; lack of 
arduous detail in any unit; fifty problems, one hundred notes, and another hun- 
dred questions; a plan of use which stresses learning more than doing and as- 
sures the pupil’s pleasurable activity; seventy-seven well-executed figures in 
illustration of requirements and in union with the thoughts of growing boys; 


* Robert C. Woellner and Eugene C. Wittick, General Méchanical Drawing for Be- 
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supplementary problems for advanced individuals; prefatory notes addressed to 
teachers and pupils alike; lists of references and of equipment; good paper and 
printing in peculiarly attractive binding. These are the special features of the 
book. 

Examined in the light of its presumed place and function, ‘t will appeal alike 
to school administrators and teachers of industrial subjects. The teachers of 
most recent training, particularly in secondary education, will be first and 
strongest in appreciation. General drawing now takes its place with general 
science, general mathematics, general language, and general shop work. 


HoMER J. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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tions to Education, No. 519. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. vilit+150. $1.50. 

TEwksBurY, DONALD G. The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
before the Civil War: With Particular Reference to the Religious Influences 
Bearing upon the College Movement. Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 543. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932. Pp. x+254. $2.50. 

THORNDIKE, EDWARD L., and the STAFF OF THE DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
The Fundamentals of Learning. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. xviii+638. 

TOWNSEND, MARION ERNEST. The Administration of Student Personnel Services 
in Teacher-training Institutions of the United States. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 536. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. Pp. x+116. $1.50. 

TURNER, CLAIR EtsMERE. Principles of Health Education. Boston: D. C. 

Teath & Co., 1932. Pp. xii+318. $2.00. 

Van Houten, LyMAN Henry. Length of Service of Pennsylvania High School 
Teachers: The Relationship between Length of Teaching Service and Certain 
Economic, Social, and Educational Factors, with a Consideration of Future 
Needs and the Supply. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
522. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. x+148. 
$1.50. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Adjusting the School to the Child: Practical First Steps. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+190. 
$1.68. 

Wivkins, Ernest Hatcu. The College and Society: Proposals for Changes in 
the American Plan of Higher Education. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. 
xii+174. $1.75. 

Woop, Bren D., and Freeman, Frank N. An Experimental Study of the Educa- 
tional Influences of the Typewriter in the Elementary School Classroom. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. x+ 214. 
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BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Appleton’s Standard School Atlas. Edited by George Philip and V. C. Finch. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1932. Pp. xxviii+viii+64. $1.50. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM G., and REED, RALPH KiNG. Coaching High-School Ath- 
letics. Los Angeles, California: C. C. Crawford (University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), 1932. Pp. 208. 

CANBY, HENRY SEIDEL, OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER, and Gittum, MARGARET. High 
School English, Book One. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932 (revised). Pp. 
xii+484. $1.20. 

CASTILLO, CARLOS, and SPARKMAN, CoLLEy F, La Nela: An Adaptation of Be- 
nito Pérez Galdés’ ‘““Marianela,” pp. xiv-+146; Cuaderno: To Accompany 
“La Nela,” pp. 46. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

CotBy, CHARLES C., and Foster, ALIcE. Directed Studies in Economic Geog- 
raphy To Accompany “Economic Geography for Secondary Schools.” Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. viiit+136. $0.52. 

COMMITTEE ON LEISURE READING. Leisure Reading for Grades Seven, Eight, and 
Nine. Chicago, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English (221 West 
Sixty-eighth Street), 1932. Pp. 132. $0.20. 

CRANDON, LAuRA B. Ein Anfangsbuch. Yonkers-on-Husdon, New York: World 
Book Co., 1932 (revised). Pp. xii+-324. $1.28. 

Hayes, CARLTON J. H., Moon, PARKER THOMAS, and WAYLAND, JOHN W. 
World History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+-912. $2.20. 
Jackson, EuGENE. New Approach to German for Junior and Senior High Schools. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. xxiv+4oo. 

OAKES, BERNARD F. Football Line Play for Players and Coaches. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xvi+258. $4.00. 

PITKIN, FreD E. Drill and Test Book in English Language and Grammar. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. iv+74. 

SKINNER, CHARLES E. Good Manners for Young Americans. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1932. Pp. 128. $0.75. 

WEINBERG, Louis. America in the Machine Age: The United States in the 
Twentieth Century and the Outstanding Problems of Today. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. vit+346. $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Abstracts of Dissertations and Theses in Education at the University of Michigan, 
1917-1931. Bureau of Educational Reference and Research Monographs, 
No. 1. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan. Pp. vi4+-136. $1.00. 

Additional Research Studies. Secondary Education in Virginia, No. 15. Univer- 
sity of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XVI, No. 9. Charlottesville, 
Virginia: University Extension Department, University of Virginia, 1932. 
Pp. 94. $0.18, 
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ANDERSON, EARL W., and Foster, RicHarD R. Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Ohio, 1929-1930. Bureau of Educational Research Monographs, No. 11. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932. Pp. xii+170. $2.00. 

ASTELL, Louis A., and ODELL, CHARLES W. High School Science Clubs. Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin No. 60. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 39. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1932. Pp. 78. $0.50. 

BLACKSTONE, E. G., and McLAuGHLIN, Mary W. Blackstone Stenographic 
Proficiency Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. 

Counts, GrorGcE S. Dare the School Build a New Social Order? John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 11. New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. $0.25. 

Joyat, ARNOLD Epwarp. Factors Relating to the Establishment and Maintenance 
of Junior Colleges, with Special Reference to California. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education, Vol. VI, No. 6. Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1932. Pp. viii+(359-454). 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 20, 1931—Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1928-1930: Vol. I, Chap. XXII, Recent Progress and Condition of 
Museums, by Laurence Vail Coleman. 

Bulletin No. 21, 1931—Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children by Elise H. Martens. 

Bulletin No. 1, 1932—Educational Directory, 1932: Part II, Institutions of 
Higher Education. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1932—Status of Teachers and Principals Employed in the 
Rural Schools of the United States by Walter H. Gaumnitz. 

Pamphlet No. 27 (1931) —Summer Educational Opportunities: Novel Features 
of University and College Summer Sessions by Ella B. Ratcliffe. 

SEIBERT, LoutsE C. A Series of Experiments on the Learning of French Vocabu- 
lary. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Education, No. 18. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. Pp. 106. $1.50. 

THomAs, JESSE Epwarp. The Elimination of Technical Errors in Written Com- 
position through Formal Drill. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 
VIII, No. 2. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 44. $0.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Folk Festivals for Schools and Playgrounds. Collected by Mary Effie Shambaugh. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xii+156. $3.00. 

An Index to One-Act Plays: Supplement 1924-1931. Compiled by Hannah 
Logasa and Winifred Ver Nooy. Boston: F. W. Faxon Co., 1932. Pp. 432. 
$6.00. 

McCtoy, CHARLES HAROLD. The Measurement of Athletic Power: Some Achieve- 
ment Standards in Track and Field Athletic Events for Boys from Ten to 
Twenty Years of Age. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv+ 
178. $3.00. 
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